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For the Companion, 
TWO LITTLE TINKERS. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


nevolent schemes, knew something of both th¢ 
matron and the school, 


“MADAM,—I write at the request of a girl here,~ 
Jean Anderson or Sanderson,—she seems in doubt of 
her own surname—so we have set her down as An- 
derson, who says you know her. She wishes you to 
be informed that she has come in here, and that she 
has been an honest girl, as you told herto be. Find- 
ing she could get no farin work, as it was winter 
| time, she went to a magistrate, told him she had no 
| home to go to, and was afraid of her father getting 
j at her; he isa bad character, well known to the po- 
| lice. She begged to be ‘committed’ here for three 
| years, which was done. Jean Anderson seems a de- 
| cent girl, and I have no reason to doubt her story,— 
| indeed, this envelope, directed in a lady's writing 
; seems to confirm it,—but I should like to have it 
| further confirmed by you. 
| “T have the honor to remain, &c.’’"— 
| 


She went to church twice, behaving to the last | 
with the utmost decorum, and afterwards, not 
knowing what to do with her, and afraid of her 
“hanging about” idle to show her Sunday 
clothes, the ladies took her with them to the 
poor-house, where they were in the habit of go-, 
ing every Sunday to read the Bible in G:elic to; 
the old women and the sick. 

“Eh! yon’s a fine place,’’ commented Jean, , 
evidently struck by the terrible neatness of the 
wards, and the stern orderliness of everything. 
“But I wadna like to be there.” 

“T hope you will never go there, Jean. It’s 
only for the old, and sick, and helpless, and you 
are young and strong. You must work. We 
mean to get you some work, farm work, the first 
thing on Monday Morning.” 

But this was easier said than done. Though 
Jean was willing, pathetically willing, no one 
would employ her. It happened to be a slack 
season, and the ordinary farm-laborers, women 
and men, could scarcely find work. How then | 
a poor little lassie, against whom there was the her decent clothes and go to church in them! out the facts,—still, they were always satisfac- 








“What's that letter about, my dear?” said the 
| elder Miss Kirk, noticing that her niece laid it 
| down with a great sigh. 

‘“My sheep that was lost, auntie. I'll go after 
her at once.”” 
| It was half-a-day’s journey, but she did not 
| grudge it. When she returned home, she said 
she should never forget the loud ‘“‘Oh!’’ almost 
|a sob, which she heard on entering, from the 

far end of the school-room, where, amidst a 
TWO LITTLE TINKERS. crowd of other girls mostly bigger than herself, 
sat poor Jean, trying hard to add to her little 
store of learning the art of writing. 





strong prejudice that exists throughout the High- every Sunday. tory facts. The girl was in regular work, some- — ghne wag a good deal altered, taller and older- 
lands against tinkers? | “I put great faith in the clothes,” said Miss times on one farm, sometimes another; she got looking; very thin, too, as if she had known ac- 

The ladies were sorely puzzled what to do. Macrae aside. “I believe even a thief is less’ enough to eat, and her clothes were still decent. ¢144) hunger; but there was less of the wild ani- 
Work was not to be found, and to keep the girl likely to steal if he has a clean shirt on.”’ She went to church in them every Sunday. mal about her, and more of the woman—the 


idle, subsisting upon charity, was impossible, or, So they gave their consent, some good advice,| ‘‘I told you so,’’ remarked Miss Macrae, smil- 
if not impossible, most harmful. It was their | and a trifle of money, just to save her from hun-| ing. ‘‘Beauty is at the core of all our hearts,— 
standing rule never to help any except the abso- | ger on the way, and started her on the expedi-| us women! Depend upon it, the great moral 
lntely helpless, and this girl was young, strong | tion, to which, in her precociously practical way | engine in poor Jean’s reformation has been—my 
and able to work, able, too, to take care of her- the girl seemed to have made up her mind. | old blue polka jacket!” 

self, in her own rough way. And every new | But her heart, and she evidently had one, was Miss Kirk laughed, but there was a tear in 
thing they found out in her made them like her | sore to go. They could hardly believe the sad-| her eye, as there often was when deciphering 
better, and see what elements of good were in! eyed creature to whom they bid good-by was these eccentric compositions, which it was im- | 


possible, civilized woman. Her frock—the reg- 
ulation Reformatory dress—was tidily put on, 
and round her neck, fashioned in the tiniest and 
most unnoticeable bow, was a bit of red—the 
identical red ribbon which had trimmed her hat 
on that wonderful Sunday when she first went 
to church like a respectable person. 

She did not say much, nor Miss Kirk, either, 


her, wild and untaught as she was. ‘the brazen-faced little tinker who had accosted | possible to answer, on account of the vague ad-  foy the girls all round were staring and listen- 
To add to their perplexities, up came Mrs. them by the old castle scarcely more than a dress given, “Back of the post-office,’’ “Next ing with all their might and main; but the look 
MacPhie to say she could not keep the tinker week ago. door to Galloway the baker,’’ and so on. The 


in her face, as her friend laid a kind hand on the 
girl’s shoulder, and said how very glad she was 
to find her here was worth coming a long way 
to see, 

“There’s twa of us here the noo,”’ said Jean. 
| “Hoot, lassie, dinna hide yersel’—the leddy’s 
seen you afore, ye ken.”’ 

And Miss Kirk recognized, though with diffi- 
! eulty, among the Reformatory girls, Mary,—her 

second “‘little tinker,’’—the one who had danced 
the jig at her garden gate, and been carried 
away twice by the bad mother, not to good; for, 
as the matron afterwards informed, Mary had 
not “committed” herself, but had been commit- 
ted for one of those small offences which our 
English law considers, justly, are more the fault 
of the parent than the child, and punishes by 
sending, not to a prison, but to a Reformatory. 
So both the wild creatures were caught, safe 


lassie any longer. Not that she had anything to | “Now mind you are a good girl, Jean, and let only one which bore an intelligible date was evi- 
say against poor Jean, but her neighbors won- | us know how you are getting on from time to dently the work of a much shrewder and clev- 
dered at her for taking in “the likes o’ them,” | time,” said Miss Kirk, slipping into her hand | erer person than poor Jean. It was well written, 
and Mrs. MacPhie, dirty and untidy asshe might | half-a-dozen directed and stamped envelopes,— | its sentences were carefully, even neatly turned, | 
be, was sensitive as the cook herself to public | rather shyly, lest Miss Macrae might laugh at | and—ii ended in asking for money. 
opinion. Moreover, when Miss Kirk went in the ; her and her persistent faith im tinkers. | ‘That’s not Jean,’”’ said Miss Kirk at once, 
afternoon to her Training Home, the matron told “Ou, ay!”’ answered Jean, with her accus-| ‘‘or, if it is, it is Jean fallen under bad influence. | 
her that a rumor having reached it of two little tomed brevity, and sat down on her doorstep | I must write.”’ 
tinkers being about to be admitted there, the! while the ladies passed out. Butafterthey were! And she did write, without a day’s delay; in 
girlshad all risen up in remonstrance, almost gone she suddenly started up, ran to the gate, | printed letters, so that Jean might be able to 
rebellion. and stood watching them down the road as far| read it herself,—she could read a very little. 

“And what did you say to them?” inquired | as ever she could see them. Then she came Money the lady altogether declined to send. 
Miss Kirk, her heart failing at the hardness of | back, took up her small bundle, in which her She was saving up a small sum to put Jean to 
all other hearts to her poor waifs and strays. | kind protectresses had tied up for her a few odds | school during winter, but until then the girl 

“Lasked if, supposing tinkers were not good | and ends of clothing, that her sole worldly goods | must go on working. She enclosed more stamped 
enough for us to have to do with when alive, | should not consist, as heretofore, of the few rags | envelopes, that Jean might have no excuse for 
when they were dead, God was expected to find she stood in, and went solitarily and silently drifting away from her friends, and assured her 
some special place in heaven for them to go to?”’ | away. that her friends would not let go of her. 

The lady smiled; but evidently had she in- | “T fear, nevertheless,” said the good aunt,| Then—she waited. Miss Kirk was aceus-| out of harm’s way, and in mutual companion- 
tended it the Home was not likely to suit Jean, telling how she had observed this, ‘I fear, my | tomed to wait. She never did with her benev- ship, of which they seemed heartily glad. The 


or she it, just yet. There was too much of the dear, you will hear no more of your two little olences, as some children do with the roots they matron said they were, on the whole, very good 
wild creature in her to be happy in its restraint, tinkers.’’ 


; : | plant—dig them up to find out if they are grow- girls; though sometimes they got restless, es- 
even had the other girls not been bent on mak-| “We shall see, auntie dear,” with that peculiar | ing. | pecially in fine weather, and seemed to long to 
ing her miserable. The sense of caste, even | smile—I wish I could paint it! half-pathetic,! A pause ensued—of weeks, nay, months. Miss be out in the apen country, free as the beasts or 


among outcasts, is curiously strong. | half-comical—which Miss Kirk’s friends knew | Kirk had a great deal on hand—wide interests the birds. 
= wonder,” said Miss Macrae, as the two _so well, and which went to the heart of her vari- | and work continually increasing; but still, when- 
Strate discussed the knotty point, “‘if the an-! ous “waifs and strays,” as she called them, more | ever people asked after her two little tinkers,and narrow windows, looking upon nothing but high 
gels see as much difference between you and me, |than any preaching. She had faith in them, | smiled the disbelieving smile—the silent, “I told blank walls, and thought of the breezy hillside, 
and—much better folk—(who shall we say, Mrs. | and they felt it, and it roused them to try and | you so,”—her kind face would sadden, and her the heathery moor, and the shining lochs, scarce- 
Fry and Miss Nightingale?) as our Home girls | deserve it. | haat grow heavy. The Good Shepherd, who ly wondered at it. 
— themselves and the tinkers?”’ | Two weeks,—three weeks went by, and still left his ninety and nine sheep to go aftertheone| Bunt thismust be. Here was a place of safety, 
Pern a dificult case, until Jean herself | no word of Jean; but one Monday morning a} that was lost, often crossed her mind, and she a place to learn in, where the two little tinlers 
“Py 3 in her brief and determined way. | letter caine. After that several Monday morn- | wondered whether she had really done her best, might grow up to be decent and useful members 
ae just gang to my mither, at Loch-Gilp- | ings did Miss Kirk find lying on her breakfast-| her very best, for poor Jean. Among all her of society after all. 
ra ii : ; | table a letter to herself in her own handwriting, | heaps of letters, morning after morning, She They are growing up still. Miss Kirk has re- 
ne oon apeien before of this aniine, | which must have puzzled Jessie, the little house- | somehow looked for the one in her own writing, ceived Jean’s first letter, in answer to a good 
3 she was “daft” and in the Asylum | maid, exceedingly. ae and grieved when it never came. many of hers, which the matron begged her to 
ms but now her heart seemed tonched. | They were the very oddest letters inside, al-' At last it did come, but it contained a formal write, saying how much Jean was the better for 
os as - e my auld wtinee; and there’s | ways written by a different scribe, but dictated business letter, from the matron of a well-known receiving them. Jean’s own production — evi 
eoae iat kenned her; maybe they'd gie | evidently by Jean herself, sometimes in the first Reformatory or Industrial School; one of those dently her own—was well spelt, neatly written, 
For ed Hillel a : person, sometimes the third, or else a combina- excellent institutions to which our magistrates and, though of course very formal, contained an 
athe ae ad “s yungenenny upon her that | tion of both, with additions and improvements have the right of committing children, not actu- outburst or two, which showed that the “bread 
ip calles ih se she must never beg any|by the amanuensis. Often it was with the ally criminal, but in danger of becoming so. on the waters” had not been entirely thrown 
re, but try her best to be an honest girl, wear greatest difficulty that Miss Kirk could make Miss Kirk and Miss Macrae, familiar with all be- away. 


And Miss Kirk, as she looked on the 
whitewashed rooms, spotless tables and benches, 
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“‘And what do you mean to do with your two 
little tinkers?’ Miss Kirk’s friends sometimes 
inquire of her. 

She does not quite know, for of material so 
rough it is difficult to make good domestic ser- 
vants, but perhaps she will try. In her own 
Training Home, the inmates of which once so 
indignantly rebelled at the poor little tinkers, 
she takes half-a-dozen—only half-a-dozen girls— 
almost as uncivilized, and for twelve pounds a 
year and an outfit of respectable clothes, makes 
them very soon into good housemaids, cooks, 
nurses—afterwards into good wives and mothers, 
Possibly Jean and Mary will end in being re- 
ceived there. If any good Christian soul, who 
reads this, which is, under its disguises, an ab- 
solutely true story, would like to try the experi- 
ment, they have but to apply to the author, who 
will help them in helping the Two Little Tinkers, 
and perhaps through them, many more. 


er 


For the Companion, 
DINAH’S CURIOSITY. 


“T’clar to gracious, ef dat ar awdacious boy 
aint done—done itagain!’’ And old Aunt Dinah 
leaped from her seat as actively as a fat woman 
could do, and pranced about the floor, uttering 
short, sharp yells. 

“What has Edgar been up to now, Dinah?” 
asked Mr. Warner, peeping out of his study | 
door, He knew perfectly well the ‘“‘awdacious 
boy”? could be none other than his only son Ed- 
gar, whose strongly-developed taste for “Natural 
History”’ was the constant occasion of warfare 
between old nurse Dinah and himself. 

“Oh, it’s lizardses dis time! I ‘elar to gra- 
cious, Mass Warner, [ aint goin’ to stay here 
anoder day ’thout dat boy mends his ways! I 
was jest a-puttin’ on my shoes, and I feels some- 
ting cold and softa-wrigglin at my toes. I tuck 
it off, and out comed nasty lizardses. [’m jest 
a-creepin’ and a-crawlin’ all ober. I hates ’em 
most as bad as [ hates snakes.” 

At the very recollection the old woman quiv- 
ered all over like a lump of jelly, and gave veut 
to her emotions in another series of yells, 

“It was nothing in the world but two or three 
harmless little lizards, sir,’’ said Edgar, who had 
entered the room, and was casting angry glances 
at the excited old woman, “They got out of 
their box somehow.” 

“Your reptiles are always getting out of their 
boxes, young man,” said his father, sternly. 
“You don’t seem to know how to secure them 
from annoying people, and I can tell you that is 
the first lesson a naturalist should learn, Upon 
my word, I don’t believe you can drive a nail 
straight judging from the way your cages twin- 
ble to pieces. Now, once for all, I'm not going 
to have your collection in my house. If you 
can’t find some outhouse in the yard to secure 
them properly, you shall not keep them at all. 
Mind, sir, you obey me promptly, or, at the very 
next complaint, I will punish you severely!’’ 

Mr. Warner entered the study, slamming the 
door behind him. We had been disturbed in the 
midst of an important calculation by Aunt 
Dinah’s shrieks, and his humor was none of the | 
best. | 

Left alone, Edgar and the old woman looked | 
at each other; he furious, she deprecating. She | 
was devoted to the motherless boy who had 
been put in her arms ata month old, and I must 
acknowledge had spoiled him terribly. But the 
utmost harmony had prevailed between them | 
until the day that Edgar had turned a closet in 
his room into a home for insects and reptiles of | 
every kind. She was terribly scared, too, at) 
having brought down such a storm on her nurs- 
ling’s head, for she knew well that Mr. Warner 
never made idle threats. 

“Now you've done it!’’ growled Edgar, sav- 
agely. “I'm sure to 











have my collection de- 
stroyed, and be punished, too, for you’re forever 
sereechin’ and hollerin’ at nothing. Who told 
you to put your old shoes right in the closet 
among my things? and what harm could the 
lizards have done you, I'd like to know?” 
“Deed, honey, I didn’t know your par was in 
de study, deed I didn’t, and I hates lizardses 
and creepin’ tings so awful bad, dat de holler 
will come when I sees ‘em, eben ef I tries to keep 
it down. It’s natur, and [ can’t help it. You 


know, honey, I neber screeched a mite when de | 


waspses stinged me last week all ober in big 
lumps. [I jest clapped my hands on my mouf 
and danced round. And Mass Warner he jest 
peeped in and sed, ‘Hi, ole lady, you’re mity 
lively to be jiggin’ it so fast? You knows, hon- 
ey, [ laffed, dough de water was runnin’ down 
my face, and sez I, ‘I’m in tip-top spirits, sir, and 
I'm tryin’ to "member my dancin’ steps.’ Now 
you knows I. d, Edgar,” 

“You wer. courageous that day, mammy,” 
said Edgar, approving'y; “but then what ba-:! 








ness had you to be sticking your fingers in the 
wasp nest when I warned you to let it alone? 
Your curiosity and your terrible cowardice to- 
gether, mammy, are going to get you into many 
a scrape, and me, too. But where on earth am 
I to put my specimens? You know father has | 
given his orders, and must be obeyed.” 

“Dere’s de big hen-house; aint more dan enuff | 
chickens to fill de half ob it.” 

Edgar laughed. 

“There wouldn’t be one chicken left to you, 
old lady, if some things I have among my speci- 
mens should get a sniff of them. The hen-house 
won't do,” 

“‘Dar’s de loft ober de corn-crib.”’ 

“The very thing, mammy! For that happy 
suggestion I forgive you. Wonder I never 
thought of it before. Now come and help me 
move. I'll give you the pretty beetles and but- 
terflies to carry. Upon my word, you shan’t 
even see the boxes of reptiles.” 

Move he did that very morning without seri- 
ous accident, To be sure his loosely-nailed 
boxes and cages burst apart in places, but noth- 
ing escaped. Once, in going up the ladder which 
led to the loft, a frog jumped out of its box and | 
upon mammy, who was toiling up behind, hold- 
ing a gauze net of butterflies. She was opening | 
her mouth to utter her usual yell when Edgar, 
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| seeret of the loft would have been revealed long 
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wondering what was hidden there, until the corn | dis. I’m goin’ toscorch dai Jim for runnin’ way 

and the chickens would be utterly forgotten. | ’stead ob helpin’ me!” 

The ladder was never by any chance left And as that was the first duty, she did scorch 

standing, but to such a height had the old wo-| Jim. 

man’s curiosity risen, that could her unaided = ; 

strength have lifted the ladder to its place, the Forthe Companion. 

GOING TO LAW A CENTURY AGO, 
By Frances Lee Pratt. 

Farmer Parsippany and Farmer Wantage were 
next door neighbors. 

Their plough-lands lay side by side, and their 
houses were only a mile apart. It was Mrs, 
Wantage who came to watch when the little 
Parsippanys were all down with the canker 
rash, and Mrs.-‘Parsippany who cut and made 
winter jackets for the Wantage boys. 

In those days people helped themselves and 
helped each other, and a neighbor indeed wasa 
neighbor in need. 

There were six little Wantages with heads the 
color of sea sand, and six little Parsippanys with 
heads the color of brick dust. Six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other. Each family lived in 
a brown, gambrel-roofed house with chimneys as 
large as city bedrooms, and great oaken beams 
running across the middle of the low ceilings. 
And every one of the sixteen supposed that all 
children were born to work, so the boys began 
to chop wood and hoe corn as soon as ever they 





before. 

One morning at daylight Edgar started off on 
a fishing excursion, taking with him a lunch, as 
he was to be absent until noon. Dinah, as usu- 
al, immediately after breakfast made her way 
to the corn-crib. Her heart gave a sudden 
bound as she reached it. Could she believe her 
own eyes? What! had Edgar forgotten to re- 
move the ladder, or had he returned unexpect- 
edly? It was impossible that she was really go- 
ing to have her heart’s desire. She stood at the 
foot of the ladder and called Edgar in a loud 
voice. No answer. 

Yes, he really was gone, for his pony was not 
in the stable, nor was his saddle hanging in the 
usual place. 

Dinah drew a long breath of satisfaction. 

“Bress my heart, im goin’ to see what dat 
boy’s bin projecking "bout solong! Somebody's 
got to look arter him, his par’s so careless, and 
dere aint nobody but me, T’ll jest open de door 
a mite and take a peep.” 





by a dexterous movement, clapped his hands 
over her mouth, and the cry escaped in a stifled 
groan, 

“Justin time. Now that’s enough, mammy. 
Go straight back into your kitchen, and don’t put 


She mounted the ladder cautiously. The 
touch, and mammy carefully inserted her head 
in the space. Shesaw nothing but the old cages | 
she knew well. There were a few new squirrels, | 





door, which was not locked, yielded to the | 


were big enough to lift an axe and hoe; and the 
girls picked up chips and went for the cows as 
soon as they could walk. Allan Wantage used 
to say they put him to pulling pigweed when he 
was only a day old, and he remembered it; but 


your nose out until I get through. And look | 
here when I am through, I’m going to takeaway | 
this ladder, so you won’t lave a chance to ruin 
me. As sure as fate, if I left it you’d be pokin’ 
your nose in there. Now go right off.” 

Mammy meekly obeyed, but even when she 
was busily engaged shelling peas for dinner, as 
is usual with the African race she indulged in 
soliloquy. 

“Ef dat boy don't beat de bugs! Forever a- 
rampagin’ troo de woods, and pickin’ up nasty 
tings and nussin’ ’’em. Whar he got dat I won- 
der? Mass Warner he’s de most ‘tickler man 
*bout techin’ dirt I eber seed, and his bressed 
mudder used to screech jest like a Christin 
ooman when she seed a bat. ’Tain’t natral, 
sure, but I reckon it comes ob bein’ fed on goat's 
milk, Chilluns what eats unkimmon food is 
bound to be unkimmon dereselves, Ugh, how 1) 
hates snakeses and crawlin’ tings! | 


“ ‘De debbil comes like a big green snake 
As Ebe she was passin’ by.’ 


“Oh, I jest wonders at Ebe! I reckon dere | 


a possum, some rare birds, but if there was any- 


nobody believed that. 
thing alarming, it must be in a few large | 


Thus the seasons went on, seed time and har- 
cages far back in the loft where the light scarce- | yest, planting and reaping, till the farmers got to 
ly penetrated. be what they called ‘‘fore-handed’’ enough to 

“I reckon de boy jest wanted to scare me, | build a new stone wall between their lands. 
caze he didn’t want me to come up. Dere aint} But then came up an unexpected question. 
nuffin here, and dem big boxes is empty sure,| «J always calculated,’ said Farmer Wantage, 
caze I don’t see no slats.” | “that the shagbark at the turn of the brook was 

She stood some time watching the squirrels | oy my land.” 
and laughing at their antics. Her alarm having | “Well, now, did ye?’ replied Farmer Parsip- 
subsided she held the door wide open, and a pany. “Why, I’ve invariably run of a notion 
stream of light fell on some green, red and gold| the wa’nut tree belonged to me; but I guess 
bectles on the floor, | there’ll never be any trouble betwixt you and me 

“If dem aint de purtiest tings, jest like shiny | about a few bushel of wa’nuts. The youngsters 
jewels!” she cried. “I’m goin’ in to look at} can pick them up together and goshares, They 
"em," | will like nothing better.” 

She marched in, catching her feet in some cut | But Mrs. Parsippany was not of that mind. 
pieces of large wire lying on the floor, and near- “You told me as long ago as when we first be- 
ly stumbled on her face. Besides the bectles | gan to keep company together that your land 
there were white mice and several other things | came plump up to the brook, and, as I under. 
quite new to her, so she went from one to an-| stood it, included the tree. And if the nuts be- 
other, fear all gone, until she drew near the! jong to us, I don’t see any reason for dividing 
large boxes. 1 C 





| them up with the Wantages,” said Mrs. Parsip- 


|} sound, 


ain't a snake crawlin’ could ’suade me to take aj She was watching the mice when a sharp, sud- 


gold crown from it, nor a bag ob money, nudder, | den rustle in a dark corner made her turn 
You Jim,” to her grandson, who had entered the | around. Her horrified eyes fell on a large black 


kitchen, “you triflin’ varmint, don’t you go near | Sake rising up from his coil, his flat head and 
de corn-crib loft. You’se allays a-pokin’ yer | forked tongue waving towards her. 


Pp . a area «a » mtn <niinls obttia « ' 
nose whar you aint got no business, Mass Fd-! There are some terrors which stifle all sound, 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pany, who had very small eyes, a snip of a nose 
and a complaining voice. 

Mrs. Wantage was a very different sort of per- 
son, but she was in this case of the same mind 
with Mrs. Parsippany. She was a slow-spoken 
woman, and every word seemed to weigh a 


gar’s got his tings up dar, and he'll put out yer | aud mammy’s was one of that kind. Silently | pound as it came out. 


eyes ef you peeps!” 


she turned and fled through the door, and fairly | 


“What does the deed say?” she asked, turn- 


A week passed quietly after Edgar moved his | tumbled herself down the ladder. Her foot | ing her head as she stepped down and up at the 
collection. He had made several excursions to| Caught in the last round some distance from the | great spinning-wheel. c 


. | oy, » fo ¢ . ey saline | 
the woods and brought back many specimens, | ground, and she fell flat on her face, kicking | 


“Well, that is the thing. We can’t make it 


the isolated place he kept them in tempting him | with all her might to extricate herself. She} out by the deed,”’ replied Farmer Wantage. “It 
to add many reptiles and animals he would) found her voice and screamed when she felt| says, ‘and bounded as follows, to wit: beginning 


never have ventured to bring into the house, | Something as cold as ice twining around her 
To say mammy watched him with curiosity | les. 
would be a faint word for the burning desire| ‘Jim, Jim, fur de love ob mercy come, come! 
which possessed her to investigate the contents | I've cotched a snake. It’s eatin’ me te de bone. 
of the mysterious loft. She never saw Fdgar | Oh, I'll die, ’'m kilt dead!” 
stealing up the ladder with a box or cage in his} Jim came running at the cry, 
hand that she didn’t start to the crib upon the| “Snake round my leg, Jim! 
pretext of feeding the chickens, but in reality to whooped. 
gaze at the boards overhead, and listen to every Not Jim, He was as much afraid of snakes as 
No Fatima ever yearned over the for-| his venerable relative, who was fastened to the 
hidden door as did mammy for one glimpse of| ladder and kicking madly. He set off at full 
the interior of the loft. speed in an opposite direction, yelling ‘Snake, 
“Must hab got a heap ob purty tings, Edgar} Smake!” at the top of his voice. Mr. Warner, 
honey, up dar by dis time,” in an insinuating | Startled by the clamor, was soon in the barn- 
voice. “I'd like to take a leetle peep troo de | yard and beside Dinah who seemed now at the 
door and see de squirrels a-munchin’ nuts. Jest | ast gasp. 
one peep, honey.” “Too late, Mass Warner,”’ she groaned; “de 
“Not a half a peep, mammy.” Edgar spoke | snake is a holdin’ me tight and bitin’ to my 
very firmly. “Do you think I want you scared | heart. I feel de pisen runnin’ rite troo me. 
into a fit and break a blood-vessel a-screechin’ j ett Edgar I forgib him. Oh—Oh!” 
if a harmless lizard slips over the floor? Youre | Mr, Warner laughed suddenly, and drew out 
| not up to this kind of thing, and I’m not going | # large piece of wire which had wrapped around 
! to run the risk of losing my specimens. 


Pull it off!”’ she 





’ 





No, no;| the old woman's leg, and pinioned her foot to 
you're safer and I am, too, when you are in| the ladder. 
your kitchen; besides, I've got the awfullest} “Here’s your snake, Dinah,” he said, throw- 
thing up there; scares even me sometimes when | ing it on the ground. 
I look at it. Why, your head would be as white | Running throngh you fast, eh?” 
as cotton in ten minutes after seeing it! She gathered herself up as well as she could, 
| ‘That was enough for old Dinah. Hencefor- | Still trembling from past terror. 
| ward her life became a burthen because of the 
loft. Her kitchen was neglected, her dinners 
| burned; she lost her appetite, and her sleep was 
troubled by hideous dreams. The business of 
her life seemed to be to feed chickens, but after 
getting the corn for them she would sit for hours 
| gazing at the flooring of the loft overhead, and 





“TI ’elar to gracious, Mass Warner, I’se clean 
done now;”’ her voice was very solemn. ‘‘Satan 
has had a holt ob me, and I’m as weak as run- 
nin’ water. Dere wus a snake a-follerin’ me, 
depend on dat; but I hadn't no bizness to be 
pokin’ round whar I was told to keep away. 
Please, Mass Warner, don’t }ct on to Edgar "bout 





“How's the ‘pisen’ now. | 


at a walnut tree.’ That is the way my deed 
reads; and neighbor Parsippany’s says, in de- 
scribing his boundaries, ‘running east one hun- 
dred rods to land belonging to Elisha Wantage.’ 
According to law, a tree, named in describing 
boundary, is neutral property, as I understand 
it. Itseems to kinder beloug to both parties, 
and mustn’t be cut or tampered with by either. 
But what causes the difficulty is this: as luck 
would have it, the old original tree referred to 
in the deed was struck by lightning two and 
twenty years ago, more or less, and blew over 
and rotted away, and the new shoot that came 
up to take its place is a leetle to one side, but we 
can’t make out exactly how much or which way 
on account of the brook having changed its bed 
and washed away the land, caved it in, and so 
forth; so there is quite a piece that may be mine 
and may be his. Well, it is nothing one way oF 
another. ’Tisn’t worth the breath I’ve spent tell- 
ing it over to either of us, seeing as how we've 
both more land than we can texe cre of. And 
if it was, what then? Why, we would do twice 
as much for each other any day.” 

“True,” replied Mrs. Wantage, drawing out 
her thread from the soft woollen roll and run- 
ning it back on the spindle with as stately a step 
as though she had been receiving ata Presiden- 
tial levee. “But friendship is one thing, and 
business is another. I think in the end strict 


justice is the truest generosity, and we ought not 
to leave things at hap-hazard that may quse 4 
difference between those who come after us.” 
“That is so,”’ assented her husband, who could 
see through a millstone after his wife had made 
a hole init forhin. ‘You never can calculate op 
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red-headed stock anyhow. I don’t want a better 

man to neighbor with than Parsippany, but I con- 

ceit whether or no his youngsters won’t turn out to 

favor the Rahway side of the house. And Grandsir , 
Rahway had the name of being as nigging as any | 
man in the colonies.” 


which, at a distance of two or three miles, walled in 
the river valley on each side. 

The woods were clothed in all their gorgeous au- 
tumn livery; the golden yellow of bass and elm, the 
vivid reds of maples, and the dusky purple of ash; 

«“['}l tell you what it is, neighbor Parsippany,” | for frost had been here already. Even the hazel 
said he, the next time they chanced to meet. “We and willow banks were “fall’n into the sear, the 
are good friends, and we'd better settle that boun- | yellow leaf.” 
dary matter in our time, and not leave it an open! The tents were landed and pitched. From the 
question for nobody knows who to wrangle about plentiful ricks of dry drift-wood, brought down by 
after we are dead and gone.” | the spring floods, we built grand camp-fires, about 

“Just what I was thinking myself. You and I) which our guides were soon busy getting supper. 
should never have any trouble, but somebody might, | The ladies of the party walked to and fro along the 
you can’t tell, and it may save feelings if we take sandy shore, glad of the exercise after their confine- 
it to the law and settle it up in a workmanlike | ment of many hours in a canoe, 
manner.” Our position here was wonderfully picturesque. 

So this was the reason of the neighborly lawsuit a | The mellow autumn light, the chatter of French 
century’ago. ! talk over at the hamlet, the “peerogs’’ (pirogues) 

It was early in June, and Farmer Wantage,in a which now and then shot across the river, paddled 
homespun suit of tow cloth, was hocing potatoes out | by brown-faced women and girls in red and green 
and in among the burnt stumps in the “home lot,” | skirts, wearing straw hats, all combining to form an 
with two young Wantages hocing their rows and | aspect of peasant life such as, had we not seen it, we 
looking for meadow-mice a little behind. coufd not have believed to exist in America. 

“JIailoo! What you about there? Don’t you 
know our case comes on to-day?” called Farmer | and only in northern New England and Canada do 
Parsippany, from the back of a sorrel horse cush- early frosts, followed by days of hot sun, give to the 
ioned by two well-filled meal-bags. | foliage those glorious hues which make a tour dur- 

Farmer Wantage looked up in surprise, with a | ing September like a visit to some gorgeous gallery 


up the shining stream, burnished the wooded hills, | 


: . | 
It was like rural France; though never in France 


wrinkle of annoyance showing in his forehead as he | 
pushed back his hat and came forward with his hoe | 
in the air. | 

“Well, I declare! As sure as taxes, I clean forgot | 
this was the day!’ said he. “Tell you what. No| 
use in both of us spending the time. I’m all be- 
hindhand with my spring work; nothing but a steer- | 
team to help me along,” he continued, glancing with | 
fatherly pride at the two youngsters who were mak- 
ing sure they had found a mouse’s nest at last. 
“You understand the case as well as I do, so suppos- | 
ing you take my papers, the deed and what not, and 
do the whole business. It will be a great accommo- | 
dation, and I’ll try to do as much for you sometime.” 

“Just so,” returned Farmer Parsippany, letting | 
down his horse’s head to feed on the strip of grass | 
that ran between the bridle-path and the unfenced | 
corn-field. ‘I took along a couple of bushel of rye, 
and while itis being ground I can attend to the 
business, 1 s’pose likely.” 

“I ]l be very much obleeged to you if you'll be so 
good and kind,” returned Farmer Wantage, making 
a dig at a prosperous pigweed that was nodding ina 
familiar way to him. 

The sun was courtesying good-night from behind 
the pine trees when the white nose of the sorrel 
horse again appeared within the clearing; and at 
this time the Wantage family were sitting about a 
freshly-scoured, round table, eating cold corned 
beef and “cabbage from the same shining pewter 
platter. 

“Here you are safe back again,” said Farmer 
Wanjage. 

“Well,” said Farmer Parsippany, “they decided 
it in your favor, and here are your papers with 
everything all made out square and clear this time. 
I had real good luck about my grist. Well, I must 
be a-going tosee about my chores. Cadep, old 
horse!” 

And this was the way they went to law a hundred 
years ago. 
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THE PRIEST’S HOG. 
AN ADVENTURE IN MADAWASKA. 

Several years ago a party of young people, with 
whom was the present writer, made a camping-out 
tour through the wild lands of the State of Maine. 

Setting off in canoes from the Mt. Kiner House at 
Moosehead Lake, we passed down the chain of 
northern lakes which form the head waters of the 
Allequash River, and continued down this stream 
to its junction with the Wallostook, or St. Johns. 
From this point we voyaged on the main St. Johns, 
past the French-Acadian settlement of Madawaska, 
past St. Basil, St. Lambert, St. Bruno and Grand 
Falls to Woodstock, in New Brunswick. 

For guides and boatmen we had a Penobscot In- 
dian, named Louis Soccabeson, and two whites from 
Kineo, locally known as “Uncle John” and “Billy.” 
We were a merry party, and enjoyed the trip im- 
mensely, 


The following incident, though not one of the par- | 


ticularly enjoyable features of the tour, was yet a 
rather amusing one,—at least, to talk over after- 
‘wards, 

We came out of the Allequash into the main St. 
Jolins a little before noon, and passed the junction 
with the St. Francis, a considerable river which 
makes in from the north, shortly after four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Two miles below we camped for the night on one 
of those beautiful little islands in the river which 
form so fine a feature of the scenery on the upper 
course of the St. Johns. There is here a little 
French hamlet on the north bank, and a number of 
houses along the south or Maine shore. 

As we landed from our canoes at the upper end of 
the island, we heard several shouts from the French 
side which sounded like, “Gardez vous de pooic! 
Prenez garde a le cooshong !”? 

But the cries were indistinct and in such odd 
French that we did not understand their purport, 
but supposed it to be the badinage with which the 
Village “bambins” not unfrequently saluted us en 
route, 

The island-was, perhaps, three acresin extent, and 
partly covered by willows, above which rose a few 

aceful, drooping pinmes of the river elms. It was 
& lovely September evening. The sun, setting far 


of Titian’s masterpieces. 

Wewereatsupper. The ruddy light on the forests 
was fading out, and dusk was bringing out the glow 
of the camp-fires, when Mrs. F. suddenly said,— 

“Listen! Is not thata pig?” 

Surely from within the bushes and not far off 
could he heard a gruff reh-reh-reh! rah-rah-rah! in 
true porcine accent. Very deep and hoarse, too. 

“Pig!” exclaimed young R. “I should call that 
an old hog !”” 

“T declare,” muttered Uncle Johnny, “who'd a 
thought o’ thar bein’ hargs here!” And the old 
man charged into the bushes, shouting, “Wheh 
thar! Whee! whee!” 

Instantly we heard a deep, angry bark, and then 
Uncle John vociferating,— 

“Show fight, will ye? Takethat! Illlarn ye!” 
But the next moment he came leaping ont of the 
brush, with a great, gaunt, black and white hog 
foaming at his heels, and barking like a wild boar! 
The ladies screamed, “Mercy on us!” We all 


left, in our stampede to escape that terrible pig. 
“Shoot ’im! shoot ’im!” shouted Uncle John. 
But we were too intent on getting out of the way 
to shoot; besides the guns were in our tentsand the 
cartridges withdrawn from them. 
Louis attacked the beast with one of the setting- 
poles, but it made at him so savagely that even our 
faithful Penobscot had to fall back. 
The reader may perbaps smile, yet this was a re- 
ally fearful brute, long, and gaunt, and tall. It 
looked more like a wolf than a hog, and it had terri- 
ble great white tusks, which it struck together when 
it barked with a clash that could be distinctly heard. 
When it charged at Louis, the long bristles rose 
on its foreshoulders and along its back in a most 
menacing fashion. Indeed, I quite believe the crea- 
ture would have hurt some of us—it looked capable 
of doing mischief—had not its attention been drawn 
to our supper, the appetizing odor of which was dif- 
fused about. 

Very likely this was what had attracted the ani- 


jumped up from our table and scattered right and | 





and set up our injured Lares and Penates for the 
night. But we could still hear “that beastly hog”’ 
bewailing those shot-lholes. In fact, his subdued 
squeals were about the last sounds I recollect hear- 
ing that night. 

Next morning “Uncle John” and R. went across 
to the French hamlet to inquire what sort of hogs 
they kept thereabouts, and also to ascertain the pub- 
lic sentiment relative to the affair, 

They learned that it was one of the priest’s hogs. 
The animal had been the terror of the village, till 
the people turned out en masse, and with dogs and 
missiles drove the brute across the arm of the river 
to the island where we encountered him. They had 
shouted to warn us, 

As we wished to leave a favorable impression, R. 

went in search of the priest, so as to settle up the 
matter, for we supposed we had killed the animal- 
The good man was found walking near the church 
in his black gown. R. and his “Riverence’”’ had 
some difficulty in nuderstanding each other, but R. 
thought that he quite disclaimed damages, and even 
apologized profusely and kindly for the fright the 
| ladies had suffered. 
As they came back to us, however, they espied the 
porker on his island, “lively as ever,” Uncle John 
said. Sowe were able to go on, relieved of the bur- 
den of having slaughtered the priest’s hog. 
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For the Companion. 


LAST YEAR’S CARNIVAL. 
It was Friday on which we settled ourselves in our 
pension, [boarding-house,] and the next day, Feb. 
19, 1876, the Carnival began. 

I wish I could make a picture for you of some of 
the quaint scenes, the fantastic masks, the absurd 
and mirth-provoking performances, Later on in 
the week, many costumes of superb richness were 
to be seen, but at first only the most grotesque garbs | 
were assumed, The traditional Satan, with horns | 
and tail, went to and fro everywhere, seeking, not 
whom he might devour, but whom he might quiz 
and chaff, There were masks with such noses as 
would wake you up at midnight to laugh at the 
recollection of them. 
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THE MASQUERS, 


One couple would go by, dressed as the funniest | 
little old man and his wife. They would speak to 
everybody, in queer, cracked voices, and hobble 
along, as if tottering, at every step, 





mal. It stopped in full career after Louis, and 
shuffling about amid our outspread crockery and 


to, that ‘to the victors belong the spoils.” 

Graham pudding, butter toast, and our recently- 
purchased pail of new milk seemed to suit its taste. 

Meantime we, the defeated party, rallied. We 
could hear, from the French shore, a great out- 
cry and unlimited laughter, with shouts of, “ Trap- 
pe! Trappe! Querre! Querre! Battez vous ferme 
Americains! Defends, poork!” 

Miss Louise and Mab were in one of the canoes 
ready to push off. Miss S. was hiding in a willow 
clump, and Mrs, F. was trembling behind the ladies’ 
tent. 

Our fellow voyager, “Wash,” had crept up in the 
rear of our tent, secured one of the breech-loading 
fowling-pieces, and was preparing to shoot. 

“But you must not shoot it!” Louise called out to 
{him. It’s somebody’s pig!” 

“Somebody’s wild cat!’ muttered our friend, and 
let a charge of light duck fly at the beast. Such a 
squeal! 

The creature dived at its tormentor round our 
tent, but tripped itself up on the guy ropes, and in 
the scuffle brought the tent flat, squealing all the 
while as if freshly “stuck.” 

Then it whirled round fifty times, more or less, 
and struck off at right angles toward where Miss S. 
was hiding in the willows. 

A scream of terror came from the lady. 

But here young R. appeared, with his revolver, 
firing two or three shots, one of which must have 
hitthe animal. With afresh squeal it tacked and 
ran off into the bushes, where we could hear it ut- 
tering the most ear-piercing cries, and making both 
shores resound to its notes of pain. 

“Let's get out of this!” exclaimed Wash, disgust- 
ed. “What a beastly contretemps !”’ 

“This is Hog Island indeed,” Louise observed. 

The creature had made sad work with our com- 
missariat. Our table-cloth was irremediably defiled. 
We gathered up what victuals remained intact, 
then struck our tents, and re-embarking, paddled 
down to the second islet below. 
| Here, after, a careful reconnoissance, we landed 





provisions began to put in practice the‘historic mot- | 


During the first few days of the Carnival, the 
| throwing of confetti is continual. Confetti are 





;made chiefly of plaster of paris. They are hard 
; enough to hurt you, sometimes, but usually they 
| break harmlessly, only covering you with a shower 
of white dust. The momenta well-dressed person 
appears, the fun begins. Good clothes are the sig- 
| nals foran immediate attack from every quarter. 
| The Italians all took this mimic warfare in good 
part. Beautiful women, attended by liveried ser- 
vants in sumptuous carriages, and wearing the rich- 
est furs, the janntiest hats, would only laugh at a 
shower of confetti. 

The balconies along the Corso were filled with as 
lovely girls as I have ever seen; and in front of every 
one was a sort of long trough,—a receptacle for the 
ammunitions of this mimic war. As the carriages 
drove by, the young ladies in the balconies would 
pelt them with a dexterity and success, at which the 
victims themselves were the first to smile. 

The Corso, where the fun principally goes on, is 
the chief thoroughfare of the city. It is a little 
more than a mile in length, and is quite given up to 
the Carnival for the time being. 

The street is decorated, from one end to the other. 
Nearly every house has its balcony, and these are 
hung with the liveliest colors, usually either red and 
white, or blue and white. Some of them have cur- 
tains, behind which the dark-eyed beauties can re- 
treat and entrench themselves, when they have pro- 
voked too severe an attack of confetti; for do not 
think the balconies are spared from assault. The 
people in the carriages pelt them; the masquers 
throw confetti up at them; the very street gamins 
are at liberty to pick up whatever munition of war 
comes to hand, and throw it at the noblest lady there. 
Freedom absolutely runs riot. 

The afternoon performance always ends with a 
horse-race. About five o’clock, the general expec- 
tation begins. Soldiers in gay uniforms prance up 
and down on fine horses to clear the way. They 
usually clear it about five or six times before the 
race comes off. At lengtha final clearance is ef- 
fected, the crowd are pressed back to the sidewalks, 
@ cannon is discharged, bugles are blown at the 
street corners, and then five or six horses are started 





at one end of the Corso, and tear madly through to 
the other. 

At first I was afraid some one would be run over; 
for you must know these horses race without riders. 
They seem to understand their business, however, 
for they go straight on between the crowd, swerving 
neither to the right nor the left. They are all hung 
with flowers, and little bells tinkle from their manes. 
The one which comes in ahead wins a prize for its 
owner, from the municipality, or city government; 
and the animals seem as eager to beat as if animated 
by the whip and spur of the best of jockeys. 
Another prize offered by the municipality was for 
the most striking appearance in the afternoon pro- 
cession of masques. And by whom do you think it 
wastaken? Bya treeful of monkeys. Six horses 
drew an immense van, which looked like a small 
grass-grown meadow, From the centre of thisgreen 
field rose a tree,—a real tree, with many boughs, 
like some gnarled apple tree in a New England or- 
chard. From bough to bough a crowd of monkeys 
climbed, and swung, and chattered, Of course you 
understand that these monkeys were men and boys 
dressed as apes; but the resemblance was more com- 
plete than you can imagine. 

The second prize was taken by a band of Moors, 
who rode the most beautiful of Arabian horses. 
They had their faces and necks stained to the real 
coffee-color of the East,—they wore complete Moor- 


ish costume,—and they comported themselves with 


the solemn, stately, unmoved dignity of the true 
Oriental. 

The evenings were devoted to illuminations and 
masked balls. One night, the Piazza di Spagna, at 
the head of our street was illuminated, and was a 
brilliant spectacle. Thesteps of the church of the 
Trinity—high steps, up which it is an awful weari- 
ness to climb—were all ablaze with Chinese lanterns, 
At intervals, Bengal lights flashed out, and turned 
everything, now red, now green. Near by a foun- 
tain—there are fountains everywhere in Rome — 
tossed its jets with a murmurous music into the soft 
night air, and this was illuminated also. Tritons 
swam in waves of molten rubies, and sea-nymphs 
bathed in waters greener than the sea. 

The last day of all is the most amusing. The 
mirth and madness reach their height then. 

We took a balcony on the Corso, with some friends, 
and made our way to it early in the afternoon. The 
procession had already begun. The gentle, beauti- 
ful Princess Margarita was just passing by in her 
elegant carriage, with her footmen and coachman, 
all scarletand gold. She is the wife of Prince Hum- 
bert, the son and heir of Victor Emanuel, King of 
Italy; her rank corresponding to that of the Prin- 
cess of Wales,in England. She is young and fair,— 
a blonde, with delicate, sensitive, refined features, 
not unlike the best type of the American girl. She 
was simply but richly dressed, and she drove through 
the streets, with a sweet smile on her happy young 
face, as she returned the admiring and affectionate 
greetings of her future subjects. Only the fairest 
flowers were thrown to her,—great creamy camelias, 
white hyacinths, roses, heliotrope, and the passion- 
ate, purple violets of Rome. Her carriage was al- 
most buried with them; her flower-like face looked 
out from among them as from its fit setting. The 
charm of her gracious womanhood revealed itself 
even to the stranger. You felt that she was fit to be 
a princess, 

After the princess, what? Why, the monkeys, to 
be sure. The Carnival makes strange neighbors. 
The tree reared its boughs into the air, unharmed 
by the missiles of ten days of Carnival. The mon- 
keys gibed, and grinned, and chattered, ‘and tum- 
bled over each other, as indefatigably as ever. Then 
came the cavalcade of solemn Moors, and then a 
band of gallant gentlemen who had come down from 
Milan to keep Carnival. 

These men of the north of Italy, it seems to me, 
must be the handsomest in the world, with their 
princely presence, their dark eyes, their hanghty 
features. Nothing could exceed the sumptuousness 
of their festa] attire. No material less costly than 
satin and velvet adorned them; they wore the rich- 
est old point lace; jewels flashed here and there 
from their costumes; they glittered with embroidery 
of silver and embroidery of gold. 

To me the very most charming sight of the whole 
afternoon was a dear little pony phxton, drawn by 
four tiny black ponies,—the most perfect creatures 
imaginable. In the rumble behind sat a little foot- 
man, all black and scarlet, and the horses were rid- 
den, not driven, by two little postilions, also in black 
and scarlet. 

And who do you think sat inside this Lilliputian 
chariot, which looked as if it might have been bor- 
rowed from the Queen of Fairyland? No other 
than the two most exquisite children I eversaw,—the 
little Prince of Naples, the grandson of the King, 
and a little Marchesina, the daughter of some noble 
house. The prince was a handsome, dark-eyed little 
fellow, in his costume of crimson velvet, slashed 
with deep blue satin. <A great blood-red jewel fast- 
ened the waving feather in his cap; frills of costly 
| lace drooped over his hands, and the tiniest sword, 

with hilt of gold and jewels, flashed at hisside. She 
—but was shea human child, or perchance Titania 
herself, who had come to Rome to keep Carnival,— 
she was like the vision of a dream for beauty. She 
was a little younger than her companion, and as fair 
as he was dark ; and when an Italian is fair, nothing 
can be more radiant. Her hair, of that true gold 
tint which looks as if it had canght the sunshine and 
held it, drooped round her sweet face, which was 
| lilies and roses; and her eyes, great innocent blue 
eyes, bright as stars in a summer sky, turned to and 
fro on all the gay sccno round, with a sweet, happy 





wonder in them, which was indescribable, 








She wore a costume made entirely of creamy 
white satin, wrought at the margins with em- 
broideries of gold. Milk-white pearls were in 
her milk-white ears, and a string of them around 
her slender throat. Like the carriage of the 
princess, the little phaeton of this little pair was 
absolutely overflowing with flowers; and the oc- 
cupants smiled and bowed, and kissed their tiny 
hands, and mimicked their elders with the most 
captivating grace. 

Scarcely had the sun set when the pretty play 
of the Moccoli began. The Moccoli (singular 
Moccolo) are little wax tapers, with which each 
person provides himself. The game is to keep 
your own light burning, and put ont every other 
that is within your reach. It was like enchant- 
ment when suddenly, from every hand all along 
the Corso, flashed out the gleam of a taper. 
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THE RIDERLESS HORSES, 


In front of the baleony of the Princess Mar- 
garita was the most beautiful of illuminations, 
Fine gas-jets rose in a glittering pyramid; 
wreaths of pale flame hung like festoons, and 
every now and then Bengal lights of various 
colors turned the whole place, now blue, now 
green, now crimson. In my whole life I have 
never seen, | doubt if I ever shall see again, any- 
thing so fascinating, so romantic, so enchanting, 
as the Corso on this last night of Carnival. I 
forgot the merry mischief in which I was ex- 
pected to take part, and abandoned myself to 
the contemplation of this scene, so full of magic, 
and poetry, and mystery. 

The air was warm as a New England June. 
The Roman gas is softer and less brilliant than 
our own, and sheds a subdued radiance. Music 
was playing everywhere; and through the 
streets, in the half-veiling, half-revealing obscu- 
rity, moved on the same unending procession as 
in the afternoon, The princess and the beauti- 
ful children had gone home; but here were still 
the monkeys, the Moors, the handsome men of 
Milan, the great pagoda, with its tall turrets all 
kindled up with lights; the carriages full of gay 
cavaliers and dainty ladies, the quaint vans filled 
with the mad, merry masquers. To and fro, 
they passed continually, while the wild, sweet 
music played, and the moon rose higher and 
looked down. 

The fun was all as good-natured as it was 
earnest. The sobcrest old lady was not allowed 
to keep her light burning in peace. No trouble 
was too great to take to put out any moccolo 
which had shone too long. 





TUE MONKEYS. 


Up from the street below climbed unexpected 
foes, and instantly the whole balcony was dark. 
Fans fluttered against your flame, brooms burst 
out at it from neighboring windows, and brushed 
it out; bouquets assailed you in the guise of 
compliments. It was a time when the modern 
Romans, like the Greeks of old, were to be feared, 
even bearing gifts. 

Sometimes almost every light in the neighbor- 
hood would be darkened at once; then some one 
took out a match, one lent aid to another, and 
presently all would be aflame again, only for the 
same mimic warfare to begin anew, One was 
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able, during those gay, glittering hours, almost 
to forget that there was any sorrow in the world | 
—any to-morrow lying in wait with its little du- 
ties and its little cares. You could fancy that the 
music would play on forever, the procession 
move up and down the old Roman street eter- 
nally, and that life meant only mirth, and mad- 
ness, and music, and the kindling and extin- 
guishing of moccoli. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 





THE ILLUMINATION, 


Yet we got weary with it all at last—sooner 
than one would have fancied possible, and went 
Then, all the evening, 
there was the tramp of hurrying feet up and 
down our streets. 


Crowds were gathering to 
witness the last ccremony of the Carnival. 

It is the custom to burn, on the midnight be- | 
fore Ash Wednesday, what is called the Spirit of 
the Carnival. This ‘‘Spirit’’ is represented by a} 
bambino (the Italian word for baby) of life size, 
and gorgeously apparelled. With much pomp, 
it is borne to the flames, which, in this instance, 
were kindled in the Piazza del Popolo, and there 
it is consumed in presence of the waiting throng. 

Suddenly 2 wild ery of delight rent the air, | 
and we rushed to look out. They had been send- 
ing up a magnificent fire balloon, in which the | 
spirit is supposed to escape. It was the most | 
glittering, wonderful thing of which you can! 
conceive, seeming all-compact of pure white 
flame, except a wreath of red and green lights | 
about its base. Higher and higher it rose into | 
the clear ether, dropping sparks of fire as it | 
went, until at last it soared quite over the tops | 
of the high Roman houses, and still upward, } 
—who knows where?—like the balloon of Jules 
Verne, to the moon, perhaps. The Carnival was | 
over. 


LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. | 
—_+@2——_ — 
RUSSIAN VILLAGES. 

It is generally thought that Russia is a vast 
and absolute despotism, ruled over by a single | 
antocratic will, and that the Russian people, | 
having no voice in their own affairs, have noth- | 
ing to do but to obey the mandates of the Czar. | 

While it is true that the Russian Empire is an | 
absolute onc, and is the only nation in Europe | 
which does not have a general Parliament to | 
make its laws and restrict the power of the sov- | 
ereign, it is an error to suppose that the people 
have no voice in their political, or, at least, their | 
local affairs, | 

This is seen by the very peculiar and interest- 
ing organization of the Russian villages. tus. | 
sia, indeed, may be called a nation of villages. 
It contains very few large cities, and throughout | 
that vast country, comprising nearly one-half of | 
the entire continent of Europe, there are only | 
abont one hundred and fifty towns whose popu- 
lation exceeds ten thousand. 


All over that wide extent, however, are clus- 
tered the villages which contain the bulk of the 
Russian people. Var from being sparsely set- 
tled, as many think, European Russia contains 
as many people to the square mile as that part! 
of our own country which lies east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The country is fairly dotted with 
busy little communities, which have their own 
customs and institutions, and are quite distinct 
from the large towns. 

How are these villages governed in their local | 
affairs? Not by agents and mayors sent from 
St. Petersburg to rule them, bat by their own 
free votes and action. 

The Russian village elects not only its own ex- 
ecutive officers, but its own judges. It has its 
local legislature, elected every three years, in 
which nobles and peasants sit together as eqnals. | 
Great landed proprietors and their former serfs 
are to be seen side by side in this body, and the 
vote of the serf is as good as that of his former 
master, 

There is a yet more curions fact in relation to 
these self-governing villages of autocratic Rus- | 
sia. They are one and all corporations, which 
hold the entire Jand on a perpetual lease, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| commodore. 


| sissippi and before Mobile. 


each inhabitant owns, not a plot of land, but all 
the land, in common with his neighbors. The 
land is parceled out among the villagers not to 
own, but to cultivate, and the products of the 
fields belong not to the man who raises them, 
but to the village which disposes of them. Then 
the village, as a corporation, maintains and sup- 
ports all the inhabitants, pays the taxes to the 
general government, and provides for the poor 
and helpless. 

Another singular fact is, that no inhabitant 
can leave a village without its consent, or unless 
he pays a certain sum; and that, when a village 
becomes overcrowded, it sends out a colony to 
some unoccupied tract, where a new village 


speedily grows up. 


The tie between the parent village and its col- 
onies is a very strong one, and not seldom a 
colony which does not flourish returns to its old 
home, and is received with open arms. About 
ten years ago one of these colony villages was 
entirely burned down; whereupon the people re- 
turned in a body to the parent village, which 
was two hundred and fifty miles away. 

These villages choose and pay their own police, 
establish schools, take measures for the general 
health, watch the crops and see to it that each 
man does his proper share of work. 

Thus their local government is as independent 
of the Czar, in most respects, as that of the New 
England towns is independent of the President 
of the United States. 

The great measure of the emancipation of the 
serfs, which, having been gradually and care- 
fully prepared, finally took place in 1861, added 
no less than twenty-five millions of free villagers 
to the producing force of Russia. 

One important result of this system of village 


| government is, that outside of the cities and 


towns, which, as we have seen, are fewer in 
comparison to the total population than in any 
other civilized country, scarcely a beggar or 
pauper can be found in Russia. 
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For the Companion. 
POOR AND CONTENT. 


I am a merry monkey, whatever folks may say, 
And I follow master round because I like to hear him 


May ; 
So pray don’t think me lonesome or try to makeme smile, 
For 1’in contented to be drolland please youall the while. 


My name is Col. Cwsar, and I live down in a court 
Where other strolling gentry most commonly resort, 
We lead a harum-searun life, nixed up and ina heap, 
For we are not particular where we can eat and sleep. 


I'll not deny I’m rather shy of maccaroni food,— 
lager beer I live in fear,—tor me it is not good,— 
Kut other monkeys like them, and so I don’t complain, 
“You can’t have always what you want!” observes old 
La Fontaine. 


When we come home together, we three, so very dry, 

A company of weary ones—the organ, Jule and I,— 

Teresa slips my collar off and pats me on the head, 

And — _ share our common fare, a pan of milk and 
read. 


I think, sometimes, when supper’s done, perhaps I could 
more 


at more, 
But soon reflection says, “You can’t! because you’re very 
or! 


poor! 

And then I fall asleep, and oft of richer monkeys dream, 

WwW — in life is laid perchance where many peanuts 
gleam. 


Well, never mind,—I'll dance and climb, my business I'l] 
pursue, 
And earn my living, day by day, as other people do; 


| Tis trne my hair is growing thin, my tail will soon be gone, 


Sodrop a penny in my cap, and never say *‘ More on!” 
Jamgs T. FIELDs. 


oe —_-—— 


A GREAT LOSS TO THE NAVY. 

On the 17th of January, Rear-Admiral Joseph 
Smith, of the United States Navy, died in Wash- 
ington. By the 20th of February, five other 
naval officers of the same rank had died, making 
2 loss of six rear-admirals in five weeks. As 
there were only forty-seven in all of that grade 
at the beginning of the year, more than one- 
eiglith were removed by death in that short pe- 


| riod. 


The rank of rear-admiral corresponds to that 
of major-general in the army. Before the late 
war, the highest rank in the navy was that of 
In 1862, this grade was created; 
in 1864, the rank of vice-admiral was established; 


and in 1866, after the war closed, that of admi- 


ral was added at the head of the list, to corre- 
spond with the army rank of General, as that of 
rear-admiral corresponded with lieutenant-gen- 
eral. 

Every one of the admirals who has died this 
year was an old man, unless Admiral Alden, 
who was only about sixty, be excepted. Admi- 
ral Smith was the oldest officer in the navy. 
He was born in 1790, and entered the service in 
1809. When he died, he had been under com- 
mission sixty-eight years and one day. 

All these old sea-dogs, excepting Admiral 
Smith, who had not been on duty on board ship 
since 1845, served with distinction during the 
war. Admiral Alden, who had participated in 
the Mexican War, did great service on the Mis- 
Admiral Bailey 
commanded the blockade of the Florida coast. 
Admiral Davis was active at the battle of Port 
Royal, Admira] Goldsborough was in command 


of the naval part of Burnside’s North Carolina 
Expedition. Admiral Wilkes captured the Con. 
federate Commissioners Mason and Slidell from 
the British steamer Trent. 

Two of the six were distinguished for other 
service than fighting. Admiral Wilkes was in 
command of one of the most extensive nayal 
expeditions our government ever sent out, that 
of 1838, which occupied four years. Admiral 
Davis was principally devoted to science, and 
some of the most valuable scientific work done 
by the navy was performed under his direction, 


«> 
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COMING AND GOING OF STARs. 

Occasionally new stars have appeared, and, after 
remaining visible for a short time, have vanished, 
Nine of these sudden appearances and vanishings are 
recorded in the annals of astronomy, the earliest {n- 
stance being in 134 B. C., and the latest in A. D. 1876 
The most remarkable of all these star-flashes was the 
star seen by Tycho Brahe, in 1572. When it first ap- 
peared in the constellation of Cassiopeia it was 
brighter than Jupiter, and within a week so in. 
creased in brilliancy that it could be seen in daylight 
by the naked eye. It then slowly declined in bright- 
ness, and after sixteen mouths became invisible. 

The latest phenomenon of this kind was seen by 
Prof. Schmid, of Athens, on November 24, 1876. 
When he first observed this new star it was of the 
third magnitude, but at the litest accounts it had 
fallen to the eighth. 

In an article commenting on these new stars, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Chemistry, Prof. C. A. Young 
pronounces their appearance and vanishing the 
“most stupendous of all the phenomena in the uni- 
verse.” Adopting the language of another to de- 
scribe it, “the conflagration of a world,” he says 
that it seems likely to prove the same thing, on a 
larger scale, which is continually happening upon 
the surface of the sun. 

We cannot tell whether the outburst in the sun 
and in the star is due to similar causes. Astrono- 
mers think that solar eruptions are due to pent-up 
forces, imprisoned in the body of the sun, which 
break out with more than volcanic violence. If a 
similar action is going on in the case of the star 
whose changes Prof. Schmid observed, may we 
suppose that our own sun will, ‘‘as the result of 
forces now at work within his mass, blaze out in the 
same manner upon his attendant planets,—the 
beautiful phenomena which we now observe with 
our spectroscopes, and admire from day to day, be- 
ing only prelusive to the great catastrophe, like the 
mutterings which precede the earthquake? Or 
rather, and perhaps more probably, is this sudden 
flashing into light due to an encounter between the 
star and some’ unseen mass met by it in its swift 
course through space? Or shall we ascribe the 
strange occurrence to some action as yet quite be- 
yond the reach of reasonable speculation ?” 

Science cannot as yet answer these questions, so 
sublime in their grand curiosity. We know that 
permanent and calm as seem the sun and stars, yet 
“they rush through space more swiftly than cannon 
balls; they vary in their brightness and color, and 
flush and faint like maidens.” 

But these changes may be detected only by patient 
and minute observation, “because,” as Prof. Young 
says, With the pathos of one whose searchings have 
been often baffled, “‘we who watch them are so small 
and far away, and our scale of time and magnitude 
so insignificant.” 

Se 
THE AMERICAN CYCLOPJZ5DIA. 

Twelve thousand pages of accurate information 
about every subject that can be thought of are con- 
tained in the sixteen volumes of “The American 
Cyclopedia.” Asawork of reference, its merits are 
many. 

The wide range of subjects, the freshness and 
thoroughness of its information, the clear style and 
the judicial impartiality with which facts are stated, 
make it a trustworthy work. An inquirer may con- 
fidently consult it as to any topic on which he de 
sires to be informed. It unites the convenience of & 
manual with the comprehensiveness of a universal 
library. 

Painstaking and fidelity to truth mark all its arti- 
cles. The paragraph which conveys information 
about some far-off island is as conscientiously writ- 
ten as the article, several pages in length, that de- 
scribes some great event in history, or sets forth ® 
mooted question in church or State. 

Its information is imparted in a concise but forci- 
ble style. Facts are so arranged as to aid the reader 
in forming a judgment, while the clearness with 
which they are stated adds to his store of clas-ified 
knowledge. It is a convenient work to handle, a0 
important feature in a reference-book. Its type i* 
easy to read, and the paper is white and tough 
enough for hourly use. 

We emphasize these merits which make “The 
American Cyclopadia” a trustworthy work of refer- 
ence, for that, to a majority of persons, is the all- 
important feature in.a Cyclopedia. But besides 
these merits, the Cyclopedia is not wanting in lit- 
erary attractions. It is a matter-of-fact work, but 
so entertaining are its biographical, historical and 
philosophical articles that the general reader will 
find them as interesting as works written on these 
topics by professional scholars. In fact, these arti- 
cles are written by the very scholars whose works 
occupy prominent places in libraries. 

It is no unimportant part of a reference-work that 
its facts are stated in clear, forcible and elegant 








English. A dry-as-dust book may give trustworthy 
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information, but a cyclopedia which by the attrac- | during the se cage of amputation, alarming symp- 


tiveness of its style woos the inquirer to frequent 

consultations, is educational as well as instructive. | 
Every day in an educated family some one desires 

information as to persons, places and subjects to 


“ ee eins c ¥ with most beneficial results. 
which newspapersand booksallude. If areference- | | completed the operation, and the patient is at pres- 


ent progressing favorably. 


pook isat hand, itisconsulted. Knowledgeis there- | 
by increased, and an impulse may be given to some 
$ pecial study. If there is no such work in the house, 
or if it be one whose facts are out of ‘date, or one in- 
convenient to consult, the topic is put with those | 
unsettled questions which a reader promises to set- | 
tle at a convenient season, which seldom comes. | 

One who habitually consults a cyclopxdia is un- | 
consciously educated by its style of expression and 
the methods of its classification. If the language is 
simple and vigorous, and its arrangement logical, 
the conversation of the constant inquirer will be apt 
to indicate these qualities. In the character of an 
educator “The American Cyclopedia” is worthy of | 
commendation. It gives out information, and it | 
Jeads out the mind. In a family where there are 
boys and girls who ask questions its presence would 
be invaluable. | 

Always ready to impart knowledge in words easy | 
to be understood, always accessible, never refusing | 
to give intelligible answers to all sorts of questions, 
the very presence of its sixteen volumes in the fam- | 
ily sitting-room is a protest against ignorance and a 
temptation to the acquisition of knowledge. Be- 
sides it is likely to aid in forming the habit—no un- 
important part of mental training—of taking trouble 
to find out what one does not know, 

The low price of these sixteen volumes, eiglity | 
dollars, places it within the means of a majority of | 
families. Young men may acquire it with compar- 
ative ease by the saving of ten cents a day for twen- | 
ty-seven months. He who owns it possesses a work 
equivalent to a library of several hundred volumes. 

The work is not a cheap work, though low in price. 
Several hundred thousand dollars have been expend- | 
ed in securing for it the services of the best writers, 
and in illustrating its topics with several thousand 
wood-cuts and numerouscolored maps. ‘The Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia” is in constant use in the editorial | 
rooms of the Companion. We have chosen it be- 
cause We consider it the most serviceable cyclopzdia | 
published. 
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EFFUSIVE ADVERTISING. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet of Athens, gave his | 
fellow -citizens wholesome advice when he bade | 
them calla fig a fig, andatub a tub. Plutarch was | 
the author of the laconic suggestion, which writers 
and orators should heed, to call a spade a spade. 
But neither of these classic authors were respected 
byan effusive Quebec grocer. For he thus adver- 
tises: 

“The peculiar delicacies of the far-off Ind, and 
the finely-flavored and humanizing leaf of the still 
further Cathay; the more exciting though not less 
delicious berry of Brazil, and the spices, sugars, and 
luscious fruits of the Antilles, the sugared condi- 
ments and the blood-enriching wines of the Medi- 
terranean, and the salt-cured and brain-renewing 
fish of our own stormy gulf.” 

What that grocer means is that he sells tea, coffee, 
sugar, Oranges, wine and codfish, cheap for cash, 

A storekeeper, however, in a mining village, 
somewhere among the Rocky Mountains, would have 
pleased the comic poet. For his sign thus informs 
all passers-by : 

“Bibles, Blackball, Butter; Testaments, Tar, Trea- 
cle; Godly Books and Gimblets; Condensed Eggs 
and Castor Oil, for Sale hear.” We prefer the Yan- 
kee’s way to the Canadian’s. 
— 
BO TO A GOOSE. 


Ben Jonson,—“rare old Ben,” his friends called 
him,—an English dramatist, cotemporary with 
Shakespeare, used to dress shabbily. Being in- 
formed that Lord Craven would be pleased to see 
him, Ben went to his lordship’s mansion. The por- 
ter, not liking his looks or dress, refused to admit 
him. Rough language and much noise attracted the 
nobleman to the door. 

“I understood,” said Ben, “that your lordship 
wished to see me.” 

“You, friend! Why, who may you be?” 

“Tam Ben Jonson.” 

“No, no, you cannot be the great author who wrote 
‘The Silent Woman!’ You look as if you could not 
say ‘bo’ toa goose.”’ 

The dramatist, looking straight in the nobleman’s 
face, with a comical air, cried, “Bo!” 

“Tam now convinced,” said his lordship. 
are Ben Jonson.” 

ae 


MIXED METAPHOR. 








“You 


Even that eminent statesman and scholar, Mr. | £ 
Gladstone, sometimes transgresses the rules of rhet- | 


Srical purity by the use of mixed metaphors. Ina 
recent article pablished in the Church Quarterly Re- 
riew, the following sentence may be found: “His 
balloon, even after careering wildly in the fields of 
air, alw ays managed, when alighting on the earth, 
to find its way home.” 

Homer often nods, but he was never so drowsy as 
toallow such a number of confusions of metaphor 
to creep into the same number of lines as Mr. Glad- 
stone has brought into that one sentence. 

Oe ae 
TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 

The London Hospital was recently the scene of an 

exhibition of philanthropic transfusion. 


i James Adams was removing the lower limb | 


the hip joint from a boy twelve years of age, when 


| about to sink from exhaustion. 


| reported to be more astute as a private financier 


| teacher. 
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toms of collapse occurred, and the patient seemed 
The operator im- 
mediately proposed to personally supply blood by 
transfusion, and more than eight ounces of blood 
were injected from his arm into that of the patient 
Mr. Adams afterwards 





scliaeclnsiceti 
THE TURKISH MINISTER. 
Midhat Pasha, the prime minister of Turkey, is 


than asa statesman. Ic isan old man, very irasci- 
ble, and has managed Turkish politics for years with 
indifferent success, But he has managed to enrich 
himself at the expense of the Turkish people and 
government. A correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal writes: 

He has a beautiful model farm at Rasgrad, near 
the Danube, and draws a large income from it. The 
| old raseal had it fitted up, and had machinery im- 
| ported there from England free of duty, at great 
expense, claiming that it would be instrumental in 
teaching the surrounding peasantry a decent system 
| of agriculture. 

The buildings on this farm were all furnished by 
the Turkish government, and the work of erecting 
them was done by Bulgarian peasants who were 
forced to the labor; but no one seems as yet to have 
profited any by the example to be noticed on this 
farm. 

The peasants in the neighborlood still use the old- 
fashioned, heavy wooden plough, which is as inef- 
ficient as any farming tool can possibly be 

An English correspondent (of the London Stand- 
ard)asserts that Midhat has found time, in the midst 
of his diplomatic labors, to make himself one of the 
richest men in the world. 

He owns all the storehouses along the railway 
| from Varna to Rustcliul, and makes each one pay 
| him an annual rent of six thousand frances. Thisin 
itself would give him a colossal income, but it is 

only a very small portion of his riches. 


inecan iain 
WHITTIER TELLING AT SCHOOL, 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer tells 
this anecdote of the poet Whittier’s successin aid- 
ing a little girl at a school examination: 


You know Whittier’s love forchildren, The aged 
poet this winter has renewed his youth, like the ea- 
gle’s, ina handsome overcoat of the purest Ulster 
pattern, clad upon with which he attended last 

week’s school examination up among the Berkshire 
hills, so dearto him. He was standing beside the 
teacher, who was catechising a dimpled little dot in 
geography. 

“What are the provinces of Ireland?” asked the 


“Potatoes, whiskey, aldermen, patriotism, and’ — 
began the child. 

“No, no,” interr upted the teacher; “T didn’t mean 
produets ; I said provinces 

“Oh,” said the girl, “Connaught, Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and—and’”’— Here she stuck, put her chubby 
finger in her rosebud mouth, and souglit inspiration 
successively in her toes, the corner o1 herapron, the 
ceiling, and the poet. All children love the dear 
old Quaker poet’s kindly face. He smiled; her face 
brightened sympathetically. The entente cordiale 
had been established between them. He patted his 
coat significantly; she looked at him inqniringly; 
he nodded, and she burst out,— 

“Oh, Miss Simmons, I know now. They are Con- 
naught, Leinster, Munster, and Overcoat!” 





iain acc 
A LARGE AQUARIUM. 

M. Toselli proposes to build, for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1878, a grand aquarium. The following isa 
description of the project: 


The aquarium will be formed of an immense iron 
case, on the bottom of which there will be rocks, 
sand-banks, aquatic plants, ete. Round the case 
will be several galleries, by which the public may 
walk and view the interior, with all its aquatic ani- 
mals. You visit first the top story, and see M. Tos- 
elli’s “marine mole” go down and come up inde- 
pendently of any cord or air tube. Then you go 
down to the four lower galleries in succession. 

From the interior of his mole, M. Toselli illumi- 
nates the water at the bottom with an electric light, 
showing distinctly the rocks, sponges, corals, oys- 
ters, and various zoophytes, He will also exhibit in 
use the various grasping instruments and organs of 
locomotion connected with the mole. A boat loaded 
with eight to ten tons of stone will be sunk from the 
surface, and M. Toselli will recover it by a pneu- 
matic method, without cords or chains. The marine 
mole will be capable of containing four persons who 
may wish to make a descent in it. 


———_+~+o>- —_—- 
A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE, 
Lieutenant Beaumont, the commander of one of 
the sledging parties sent out from the ships of the 
English Arctic Expedition, had a singular experi- 
ence of the effect of responsibility. All the sledging 
parties suffered greatly from sickness and exposure, 
but four of the seven men of the one commanded by 
| Beaumont fell so ill that they could not goon. Says 
the Edinburgh Courant: 


Almost the only alternative left was to leave the 
four men to their fate, and push back with the three 

still able to go on. The feeling of responsibility 
| came upon him with crushing force. The mental 
effort, or rather the mental agony endured, changed 
in a few hours the color of his hair, and although a 
young man, he is now quite gray, and will thus carry 
to the grave unmistakable evidence of an anxious 
and conscientious desire to do his duty. He stuck 
to his helpless comrades, and when found by the 
relief party, he and his three men were tugging at 
the ropes, bringing forward their fallen comrades, 
two at a time, at the rate of half a mile per day. 


o> 
> 


THE LAST SONG. 


Very affecting and dramatic were the circnmstan- 
ces attending the death of Frank Bartlett, a well- 
known church singer, who died recently in New 
York: 

He had been suffering for some days from pnen- 
monia, and had endured great pain. On the eve of 
his death, a friend went into rtlett’s room and 
found him looking much worse than when he had 
left him some little time before. Stimulants were 








should be played. 


the ‘inieeane that the patient had not more than fif- 
teen minutes tolive. He rallied, however, and rec- 
ognized many of his musica! friends who were 
present. 

The physician, finding that the stimulants were 
not having much effect, suggested that some music 
A Mr. Post accordingly sat down 
to the piano and began to play one of Mr, Bartlett’s 
favorite hymns, the tears meanwhile running down 
his cheeks. Ina minute or two the company were 
startled to see the dying man rise in his bed, and, 
with great effort, sing to Post’s accompaniment. 

He sang better than ever before three or four 
hymns, his listeners looking ou in amazement. In 
a few minutes he sank back exhausted and fell into 
a stupor, from which he was again roused at the 
sound of the piano, the familiar music proving more 
potent than all the other stimulants combined, 
Again he attempted to sing, but fell back dead. 


a 
MAGNET IN SURGERY. 
The son of Sir Benjamin Brodie, the emivent 


London surgeon, was recently made the subject of 
an interesting experiment: 


The lad had broken a needle in the calf of his leg. 
He was taken to the Royal Institution of Science in 
London, and a powerful electro-magnet was used to 
detect the position of the needle, and the possibility 
of moving it. The exact position was indicated by 
the disturbance of a magnetized needle, but no 
change could be produced in its position. After the 
experiment, however, the limb could be moved 
about, the pain having censed; and finally, the bro- 
ken needle having shifted to the other side of the 
leg, as was shown by the index attached to the mag- 
net, it came sufficiently near the surface to be ex- 
tracted. The experiment, though giving a negative 
result so far as *«irawing”’ the needle was concerned, 
was so far satisfactory that it enabled the lad to use 
his leg without pain. 
++ 
WALK, NOT CONVERSATION, 
Very prettily turned was this answer: 


A doctor of divinity of one of the Oxford col- 
leges, who limped in his walk, was some years after 
nceosted by a well-known politician, who asked him 
if he was not the eh: tplain of the college atsucha 
time, naming the year. The doctor replied that he 
was. The interrogator observed, “I know you by 
your limp.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “it seems my limping 
made a deeper impression than my preaching.” 
“Ah, doctor,” was the reply, with ready wit, “it is 
the highest compliment we can pay a minister, to 
say that he is known by his walk rather than by his 
conversation.” 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 

tions. 
We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates, The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 








This is a very useful article and quite a novelty. It 
consists of a Soldering-Iron, Scraper, Bar of Solder, Box 
of Rosin, and directions for use, Ttw ill be found conven- 
ient in every houschold. With it most of the little leaks 
and holes in tin wear and fruit cans can be mended in a 
few moments without expense and the annoyance of 
sending to the tin smith. We offer it forsale, postage 


paid by us, for 80 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


As there is a constant demand for new and original de- 
signs we have just published a new sct which is very at- 
tractive. The cut shows onc of these new designs. 





Desicn No. 4. A Pretty Ease. 


For only 25 cents we will send to any address 


15 New and Choice Designs, 
1 Sheet Impression Paper, 
12 Bracket Saw Blades. 
In ordering, say “Special Offer No. 2.” 





This Improved Spring Stecl 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 


50 Original Designs (full size). 
6 Bracket Saw }iades. 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
. complete in- 


1 Brad Awl. 
1 Sheet Fine Sand Paper, also 
structions for use. ae for 'B1 25. 


7 Sar arr 





PERRY MASON & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


sree Companion Saray 
41 Temple Place, 





given in large quantities, and the doctor expressed 





Boys like Smith’s Fret Work Drill. 

Girls must have Smith’s ba i Work Drill. 
es are suited by the Fret Work Drill. 
Smith’s Fret Work *prill “just the spin 5.” 
Fret Sawyers, use Smith’s New Drill 


I you wish to become a good Farmer, a skilful Mecuanic, oo 
cessful MERCmANT, Or a good Business MAN, be sure to send for 
Monte’ . Artizan s Guide & Everybody’s Assistant. 
. ¥. Eviror writes, * Altogether it is one 
sot he best and most instructive books it has 
ever been our good fortune to read.” This 
unique Pocket CyYcLopapia contains vast 
stores of Practica. KNowLepek of boundless 
utility to all, 88 Tastes for CommeRciAL and MECHANICAL Calcu. 
lations, and y 000 Receipts, Secrets, Diagrams, Rules, &c., in EVERY 
Business, INDUSTRIAL TRADE, OR PROFESSION CC nnected with civ- 
ilized life, from the HousKkno np to the MANUFACTORY. Send stamp 
for Agent’s GREAT CIRCULAR or Contents Table, The “GuipE" 
a. at sight; everybody wantsit, Free by mail for $2.00) Address 
R. Moors, No. 20 Coorrnr I'ystitvr, New York City. 


$2500 A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 


our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, ~ 2 

150 prstinctr BOOKS 

wanted everywhere. 


The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all single Books tail. Also Agents 
wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. With Invaluable Illustrated Aids 
Superb Bindings. There ooks beat the 

World. Full particulars tree. Address JOHN LE, POT- 
TT: R & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 

















Saving Labor, Clean- 
heapuess, Uncquated, 
v’rs, Canton, 


~aivi = " W vail =5 7 that every one may see 
sainples of their goods,J. L. PATTEN & CO., of 162 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, will send a handsome pair of 6x8 
Chromos, and a copy of the best I6-page literary paper 
now published, to any reader of this payer who will send 
them two 3c stamps to pay mailing expenses, 


val guaranteed. G f 

Purchaser’s choice of be y 606 

and other plants, carefully labelle d. Fine Premium Rose 

with each package when 10 cents are added. Cata- 

logue free. Address JOS. T. PHILLIPS & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


/Fret Work Drill. 





Fine ever-blooming and other 
Roses sent by mail, penn ald, 
s1 ry Sa te and their's 

4 for 2; 30 1 
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Fancy Wood Workers, Model Makers, Wood Engrav- 
ers, Mechanics, and ail persons who have occasion to drill 
small holes in wood or metal, will find these machines su- 
perior to any awl or hand device, for drilling and in many 
respects superior to a power drill, as they can be used in 
any position, and on any surface, large or small. Have 
fine tempered Steel Bits, and will do the most delicate 
work without danger of splittin 

E. K. Smith, C Jolumbia, Pa. saay 8, “The fret work dril} 
works toa eharm 

Uenry T. W illiams, Editor Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, says. 
“Tam very much pleased with the drill. 

Every one who uses it is more than satisfied, praising it 
in the most enthusiastic way. Sent by mail, with one ex- 
tra bit, for $i, (with five extra bits, assorted sizes, for 
$1 25.) COLMAN SMITH, New Haven, Conn. 
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AND ENTERPRISE! 
SBP EDS 4 Hand-Inkers, 8 to #20. 
Il oa Catalogue forS Self-Inke 6 to 8550. 
ter COOK 4 CO., Mir'a, West Meriden, Conn. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when J received my SELF-INKING Co- 
hunbian. ” will do the w ork ~! a = 











press, 4x6. $14: 5x74g 36 
x2, ‘sit PRI INTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR $5. Stamp 


for cata logue to C x ne Is & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brittle St., 
Boston, aiase. Esiab’d 1847. 


A GREAT OFFER!! — Hard Times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & xsANS, new and 
second-hand. 0, Je Ed een includin 
WATERS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
ments, or tolet ur a paid for, than « ever before 


. We will during 


offered. SQUARE and 
UPHIGHT PIANOS &¢ IRGANSarcthe BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 


alogues Mailed. “A liberal discount to Jeachers, 
Ministers. Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs, and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N.Y. 


&5 Self-inking “Best” Printin 
Press, Outfit and Press, 

Self-inking “‘Best,’’with entae #10. 
#10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 
with outfit, 15. Send stamp for cata- 
logue. 4 
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For the Companion. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Without the blustering March winds blew, 
Within, around the evening fire 

As twilight fell we closer drew 
And piled the blazing back-log higher; 

The household tyrant,—on my knee 









Enthroned,—with stern imperiousness 
Looked up anid uttered his decree: 
“Give me a riddle, sir, to guess.” 


Thus by the despot put to task, 
[ searched my memory through and through; 
Until at last I thought to ask 
The old catch-question, haply new 
Tohim. And so, with look profound, 
“Tell me, your Majesty,” I said, 
“Which, think you, weighs the more,—a pound 
Of feathers or a pound of lead?” 


He gave a little scornful laugh 
That put iny wisdom quite to shame, 
“O, that’s too easy, sir, by half. 
Of course, they both would weigh the same. 
Now itis my turn. I have found 
A catch worth two of yours, you'll see. 
Tell me which weighs the more,--a pound 
Of feathers or a pound of me.” 


“A pound’s a pound the whole world o’er; 
And therefore there’s no reason why 

One or the other should weigh more.” 
At which the monarch laughed outright 

And clapped his hands, and cried, ** Well, sir; 
You'll find you are mistaken quite, 

The feathers are the heavier. 


“I’m sure your Majesty,” said I 


“T learned it all in school to-day. 
(’Tis in the book and must be so.) 
That some pounds sixteen ounces weigh; 
And some but twelve, as you must know, 
A pound of feathers, you'll confess 
Would weigh sixteen —they’re Avoirdupois. 
A pound of me would weigh the less, 
For precious things are weighed by Troy.” 
I drew the winsome, laughing face 
Close down to mine,—the golden hair 
I pushed it back, and in its place 
fondly kissed the forehead fair. 
“Thou'rt right,” I said. ‘More precious far 
To me thou art, my darling boy, 
Than any gold and silver are, 
Or costly jewels weighed by Troy.” 
OuN BRownJonn. 
——-—+er—_—_ — 
For tle Companion. 


TEMPTATION OF ANDREW MAR- 
VEL. 

In the South Kensington Museum, in London, 
there is a famous picture, painted by Landseer, 
which graphically describes to the eye a remark- 
able incident in the life of old Andrew Marvel, 
the poet of the English Revolution. 

One day, such is the story, Mr. Marvel, who 
was then a Member of Parliament, was enter- 
tained by Charles IL, who had often been de- 
lighted by his company. On the next day, His 
Majesty sent his Lord Treasurer Danby to find 
out Marvel's lodgings. 

He succeeded in finding the room, which was 
up two pairs of stairs in a little court in the 
strand; and when he entered, he found the poet 
busily engaged in writing. Surprised at the 
sight of so unexpected a visitor, Mr, Marvel told 
his lordship that he believed he had mistaken 
his way. 

“No, sir, I have not,” replied the Lord Treas- 
urer, “and Iam come with a message from His 
Majesty, to know what he can do to serve you, 
and whether there is any place at court which 
you will be pleased to accept.” 

“I thank your lordship,” replied Mr. Marvel, 
“and beg you to say to His Majesty that there 
is no place at his court which I can accept with 
any honor; for I must be either ungrateful to 
the King by voting against him, or else betray 
my country by giving my voice against what I 
reckon its interest.”’ 

“But think of the loftiness of such a station, 
sir,” continued his lordship, “‘and be pleased to 


know, further, that the King has ordered a thou- 


sand pounds for you, which he hopes you will 
accept till he can think of some greater reward, 


Whatever you shall ask of him, lam assured 


that he will freely give.” 

Even now I must resist the temptation with 
my former steadfastness of mind,”’ said Marvel, 
“for | purpose to ask no favors of the King.” 


When the Lord Treasurer had departed, An- 
drew Marvel had to send to a friend to borrow 
a guinea; after which he sat down to a serap of 


cold muiton for dinner. 


Such was the man who, in the most straitened 
circumstances, preferred principle to pelf, who 
thought the rewards of a life well spent more to 
be prized than the perishable gifts of an unsern- 


pulous monarch. 


When the sturdy resistance of the poet was 
made known, there went up an expression of 
approval from every honest Englishman, that 
still rings in our own day, and whose influence 
will be felt so long as there survives a heart to 
appreciate manly patriotism and uncorrupted 


faith 


There is a stanza in one of Marvel's poems 





which seems to fit in with the incident just re- 
lated. They are words which ought to be com- 
mitted to memory. 

“Courage, my soul! Now learn to wield 

The weight of thine immortal shield; 

Close on thy head thy helmet bright; 

jalance thy sword against the fight. 

See where an army, strong as fair, 

With silken banners spreads the air; 

If thou be’st a thing divine, 

In this combat let it shine, 

And show that nature wants an art 

‘Lo conquer one resolved heart.” 


G. L. A. 


+? 
A BRAVE SAILOR. 

The late Admiral Joseph Smith was for many 
years the head of the bureau of docks and ship- 
yards. When our civil war broke out, he was 
an old man of seventy-one, but it was by his per- 
sonal efforts with President Lincoln that the 
Monitor was built. A commission was appoint- 
ed by the President to examine the plan and 
value of the proposed Monitor, and report to 
him. The report was adverse, but Smith alone 
of the commission was in favor of it, and to his 
persistent appeals for its acceptance, Mr. Lin- 
coln said, “If you think so much of it, Smith, 
you may go on and have it built.””,. The Old Col- 
ony Memorial thus tells the pathetic incident in 
connection with that “‘little cheese-box,’’ as the 
Monitor was called: 


The admiral’s son, Capt. John Smith, was in 
command of the ill-fated Congress as she lay in 
James River, nearest of all our fleet to where the 
Merrimac was being plated with iron for its 
deadly work. This intrepid officer felt the grav- 
ity of the situation, and, visiting Washington, 
urged his father to hasten along the Monitor. 
The anxious father did all he could to hasten the 
departure of the new iron-clad. 

It was Sunday morning, April 10, 1862, that 
day whien, as the dread intelligence of the first 
day’s deadly devastations of the Merrimac was 
spread by telegraph, the heart of the loyal North 
stood still with fear, 

That Sunday forenoon, Secretary Welles drove 
round to the church where he knew the pious 
commodore was always to be found upon the 
Sabbath, and called him out. 

He said to him, “You know the unprotected 
state of the fleet at Fort Monroe, and that the 
Merrimac is expected out.’’ The reply was, 
“i 

“Well,’’ continued the Secretary, ‘‘the Merri- 
mac came out yesterday; we have no particulars 
yet; all we know is that the Cum+erland has 
been sunk, and the Congress struck her flag.” 

“Then Joe is dead!” said the father, as he 
turned and carried his great sorrow with him 
back into the house of God. 

He needed ‘‘no particulars.’” He knew the 
high, heroic soul of his noble son so well that 
when told that his ship had struck her flag, he 
knew that son was dead. 

And so it proved. The next intelligence was 
that the first broadside of the Merrimac had 
killed the brave commander of the Congress. 
The Monitor, built because Admiral Smith be- 
lieved in it, arrived that night in time to save 
the remainder of the fleet, too late to save the 
life of his heroie son. 


- +t __—— 
CIPHER TELEGRAMS. 

Cipher telegrams were used during the Presi- 
dential contest by the managers of both politi- 
cal parties. Of course, the object was to prevent 
all persons from understanding the telegrams 
save those to whom they were sent. The cipher 
device is frequently used in business messages, 
and is not difficult to construct. The method of 
constructing the cipher used by certain potitical 
managers is thus explained: 

It was what is called a “dictionary telegram,” 
being based upon a particular dictionary select- 
ed by the senders and receivers of the telegrams. 
The telegrams, when written, would seem to be 
a jumble of disconnected words; but they were 
interpreted in this way: The message was first 
plainly written. Suppose, for instance, it read, 
“We want more money.’’ Instead of sending 
the dispatch in these words, however, the sender 
would begin with the word “we,”’ finding its lo- 
cality in the dictionary agreed upon. He would 
then turn ten pages in advance, and find the 
word in a corresponding column and in a corre- 
sponding locality—say the third word from the 
top of the page—which he would use in the tele- 
gram instead of ‘‘we.’’ 


place would find the necessary interpretation. 


after one had the key, 
“eo, 


TEA AS A STIMULANT. 


ter, in favor of tea as a stimnlant. He says: 


occasions I drank tea and nothing else. 


half-hour. 


through without fatigue, and I was able to per. 
form all my day duties without a break. 





The receiver, on getting 
the telegram, would find this word in the diction- 
ary, turn back ten pages, and ina corresponding 


This, it will be seen, was a very plain cipher 


A correspondent of Land and Water, London, 
gives his experience, as an old soldier and hun- 


I have never yet found a drink on which I 
could do so much hard work as tea, hot or cold. 
I once sat up thirteen consecutive nights, and an- 
other time seventeen with a sick child; on both 
On the 
first occasion my child was suffering from a se- 
vere burn, and J changed the dressings every 
On the second the same child had 
scarlet fever, and as I was the only person in the 
house who had had the disease (my wife being 
down with the same fever), I took the night 
nursing, and on both occasions tea carried me 


In Canada I never took anything but tea with 
me on my fishing excursions. I gave no spirits 
to my men, who were lumberers, lived as they 
did, and never had a difficulty with them. On 
one occasion an American party who were on the 
same river gave their men spirits, and the wrang- 
ling aud the indiscipline were a caution. Cold 
coffee is not so stimulating as hot, but both are 
heating. 

The truest of all principles is to drink as little 
as possible when doing hard work. I have for 
many years confined my drinking toa minimum, 
and the result is such an enjoyment of health as 
is the lot of few, after forty years of soldiering 
in all climates. 

As soon as it is ready after rising I drink two 
small cups of tea; from that time till the dinner 
hour seldom more than half a tumbler of water 
at my other meals, and I seldom or never feel 
thirsty. I first began the fight with thirst when 
in the West Indies, and I have almost lost the 
habit of drinking. 

In India, when on the march, my syce carried 
a bottle of cold tea, the bottle covered with 
leather. During the summer and autumn Iam 
constantly out whole days after deer. I carry 
no flask, and seldom do more than wet my lips 
or rinse my mouth from a spring during the 
whole day. The result is that I am still fresh 
when my companions are fagged. 





For the Companion. 
BEAUTY IN LITTLE THINGS. 


The greatest Bard of England roams 
To cull the lowliest flowers, 
And prettiest mosses find warm homes 
Upon the tops of towers! 
The broad sunflower, though rimmed with gold, 
Ne’er wins true poeis praises, 
But sweetest songs that fond hearts hold 


Are perfumed by the daisies. G. B. G. 








er —- 
A “THROUGH” TRAIN. 

Some one has defined a railroad collision as 
the unsuccessful attempt of two trains, going in 
opposite directions, to pass each other on the 
same track. Of course the thing can’t be done, 
at least, with our present limited knowledge. 
But one train can go through another, provided 
the speed of the “‘through”’ train is sufticiently 
rapid, and the “cut-through” train is fixed at 
the right angle. It was recently done on the 
Hudson River Railroad, and in this way: 


At the moment the express came round the 
curve in the Cold Spring cutting, a dummy en- 
gine was backing two freight cars and a platform 
car over the crossing, the flagman having onit- 
ted to go back to the curve and stop the ap- 
proaching train. 

The express dashed clean through them at the 
speed of forty-two miles an hour. The engineer 
of the express first caught sight of the freight 
cars at a distance of about one hundred and filty 
yards from the crossing. He immediately whis- 
tled ‘‘down brakes,’”’ and pulled violently at the 
cord running through the cars and connecting 
with the patent Creamer brakes. 

The next moment the engineer, having re- 
versed his engine, threw himself into the snow- 
bank, and the express train went through the 
freight train like a cannon-shot, not coming toa 
stop till it was on the trestle bridge two hundred 
and fifty yards away. 

The engine happened to strike a car of the 
barely-moving freight train right in the middle, 
carrying a bed-beam and splinters of the wreck 
along with it, but driving the wheel-trucks on 
either side of the track, and thus enabling the 
cars, none of which left the rails, to pass through 
the wreck without injury. 

The fireman stood manfully at his post and 
shut off the steam, and thus obviated the chance 
of the bursting of the boiler. 

The front of the engine, the cow-catcher, head 
lights, smoke-stack, sand-chest, and one of the 
steam cylinders were broken; but otherwise the 
train was uninjured, and the passengers escaped 
with a shaking up. Had the speed of the train 
been less, and had the engine struck a truck in- 
stead of the body of the car, a serious loss of life 
would in all probability have ensued. 


iiss 
“PLL NO TRUST YE.” 

Two centuries ago the Highlanders of Scot- 
land were very simple folks, honest and trust- 
ful to their friends and neighbors. To ask a 
note from a debtor would have been considered 
an insult, equivalent to saying, “I doubt your 
honor.”” The method of transacting money mat- 
ters was as follows: 


The parties stepped into the air, fixed their 
eyes on the heavens, and each repeated his obli- 
gation with no mortal witness. A mark was 
then carved upon some rock or tree near by, as 
aremembrance of the compact. Such a thing 
as a breach of contract was rarely met with, so 
highly did the people regard their honor. 

yhen the march of improvement brought the 
new mode of doing business, they were often 
mained by these innovations. An anecdote is 
handed down of a farmer who had been to the 
Lowlands and learned worldly wisdom. 

On returning to his native parish he had need 
of a sum of money, and made bold toask from 
a gentleman of means named Stewart. This 
was kindly granted, and Mr. Stewart counted 
out the gold. This done, the farmer wrote a re- 
ceipt and offered it to Mr. Stewart. 

“What is this, man?’”’ cried Mr. Stewart, eye- 
ing the slip of paper. 

“It is a receipt, sir, binding me to give ye back 
yer gold at the right time,’’ replied Sandy. 

“Binding ye? Well, my man, if ve canna 
trust yersei’, !'msureTil no trast ye, Ye canna 





have my gold.’ 





And gathering it up, he put it back in his 
desk and turned his key onit. 

“But, sir, I might die,’’ replied the canny 
Scotchman, bringing up an argument in favor of 
his new wisdom, ‘and perhaps my sons may re. 
fuse it ye; but the bit of paper would compel 
them.” . 

“Compel them to sustain a dead father's hon. 
or,” cried the Celt. ‘“Phey’ll need compelling 
to do right, if this is the road ye’re leading 
them. Ye can gang elsewhere for money; but 
you'll find nane in the parish that'll put more 
faith in a bit o’ paper than in a neighbor's word 
of honor, and his fear o’ God.”’ 


—_—__+o+ — 
CHINESE SUSPENSION BRIDGEs, 


Thornton, in his history of China, brings for. 
ward evidence that one thousand six hundred 
years ago, the Chinese had sufficient mechanica} 
science and skill to invent and build suspension 
bridges. He says: 


According to the concurrent testimony of all 
their historical and geographical writers, Shang- 
leang, the commander-in-chief of the army un- 
der Kaoutsoo, tlie first of the Hans, undertook 
and completed the formation of roads through 
the mountainous province of Shen-se, to the west 
of the capital. Hitherto, its lofty hills and deep 
valleys had rendered communication difficult and 
circuitous. 

With a body of one hundred thousand labor- 
ers, he cut passages over the mountains, throw- 
ing the removed soil into the valleys, and where 
this was not sufficient to raise the road to the 
required height, he constructed bridges, which 
rested on pillars or abutments. In other places 
he conceived and accomplished the daring proj- 
ect of suspending a bridge from one mountain 
to another, across a deep chasm. 

These bridges, which are called by the Chinese 
writers very appropriately, “‘flying bridges,” and 
represented to be numerous at the present day, 
are sometimes so high that they cannot be trav- 
ersed without alarm. One still existing in Shan- 
se stretches four hundred feet from mountain to 
mountain, over a chasm of five hundred feet. 

Most of these flying bridges are so wide that 
four horsemen can ride on them abreast, and 
balustrades are placed on each side to protect 
travellers. It is by no means improbable (as M. 
Pauthier suggests) that, as the missionaries in 
China made known the fact, more than a centu- 
ry and a half ago, that the Chinese had suspen- 
sion bridges, and that many of them were of 
iron, the hint may have been taken from thence 
for similar constructions by European engineers. 


eS 
A REMARKABLE PARROT. 


The curious and surprising aptness with which 
trained parrots have sometimes seemed to an. 
swer people, has even suggested the question 
whether these birds do not possess intelligence 
of words as well as the power to speak them. 
No less a philosopher than the celebrated John 
Locke thought the following worthy of a place 
in his great ‘Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing:” 


He quotes the story from Sir William Temple’s 
Memoirs of what passed in Christendom trom 
1372 to 1679. Sir William Temple says, “I had 
a mind to know from Prince Maurice’s own 
mouth the account of a common but much cred- 
ited story that I had heard so often from many 
others, of an old parrot he had in Brazil during 
his government there, that spoke, and asked, 
and answered questions like a reasonable crea- 
ture, so that those of his train there generally 
concluded it to be witchery or possession.’ He 
accordingly asked Prince Maurice about the 
matter, who told him that having heard of the 
parrot he sent for it, and that when it was 
brought into the room where he was, with a 
great many Dutchmen about him, it presently 
exclaimed, ‘What company of white men are 
here!’”’ They asked what it thought that man 
was, pointing to the Prince. The parrot an- 
swered, ‘Some general or other.’”’ When they 
brought it close to him, he asked, “Whence 
come you?” It answered, ‘From Marinnan.’ 
The Prince then said, ‘fo whom do you be- 
long?” ‘The parrot replied, ‘‘To a Portuguese. 
The Prince pd ey “What do you do there?” The 
parrot said, “I look after the chickens.” The 
Prince laughed and said, ‘You take care of the 
chickens?” The parrot replied, ‘‘Yes, and I 
know well enough how to do it; and began to 
eluck like a hen calling chickens. The parrot 
appears only to have been a well-trained bird, 
aceustomed to say certain things, and ready to 
say them, but them only, on occasion such as 
arose from the presence of the Prince and his 
attendants, and the questions addressed to it. 


oo a 
THE IRRITATED FLORIST. 


A servant, guilty of some negligence, being 
reproved by his master, wittily replied, ‘Sir, do 
you expect all the yirtues of the Decalogue for 
twelve dollars a month?’ A German florist, it- 
ritated by the unreasonable demands made upon 
him for roses which shall coutain all the virtues 
of the class in one rose, replies in a similar strain 


“T have so much drouble mit de ladies ven 
dey come to buy mine rose. Dey vants him 
hardy, dey vants him fragrand, dey vants him 
nice golor, dey vants everydings in von rose. 
hopes I am not vat you calls von uncallant man. 
But I have somedinies to say to dat ladies, ‘Mad- 
am, I never often see de ladies dat vas beautiful, 
dat vas rich, dat vas good temper, dat vas 
young, dat vas clever, dat vas perfection, in oD 
ladies. I see her much not!’” 
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For the Companion. 


A CATASTROPHE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MISS LATHBURY. 





Abby, and Sterlie, and Madge, and Floy, 
Out in the rainy, windy weather, 
Trotting under the old umbrella 
Allin a tangle together. 


Eight little striped legs I see, 
The tail of a cloak and the fringe of a shawl, 
Anda chorus of giggles and screams I hear, 
Till down with the big umbrella they fall. 


There vanishes all but a faded dome, 

Prone on the pavements, that bobs and hops, 
As if an earthquake troubled its rest; 

And under its shelter the puppy pops. 


And shrieks of laughter and barks and shouts 
Are wafted ont on the showery air; 

And madder and merrier pelts the rain, 
And Madge is buttoned to Sterlie’s hair. 


And the puppy is gnawing at Floy’s boot, 
With his dirty feet planted in Abby’s neck, 
When a merry old gentleman happens along, 
And pulls the pipers out of the wreck. 
ANNA BOYNTON. 
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For the Companion. 


“JOHNNO.”’ 


A real boy? Yes; so real that a week ago I 
held him in my arms and Kissed pink flushes 
into the soft plump cheeks, and said, ‘“Johnno, 


do you love Auntie Nim?” 


And the heartless little midget only answered: 


“Want more tookie.”’ 


{am afraid that “tookies” are a great deal 
dearer to Johnno than his relatives are; at least 
I never knew him to cry for me, and I have 
known him to scream lustily when he found the 
door of the closet shut and the cookey-jar thus 


defended from his attacks! 








Johnno has been away on a visit, and we re- 
‘ved him home very proud of the good report 
that accompanied him. He had not been shy, 


and generally showed off his accomplishmerts, 
as he was bidden, and everybody praised him 
for the best of baby-boys. 

“Not the least trouble in the world,”’ said 
mamma, as she put him to bed and proudly told 
the story of his well-doing. 

Do you suppose Johnno heard her, and re- 
solved in his funny little heart, to show her 
what he could do if he tried? 

For in the morning he pulled the cloth from 
the breakfast table, and with it a great many 
more dishes than mamma wanted to see broken. 
And when all that mischief was being repaired 
he got into the store-room unknown to any one, 
and turned the faucet of the kerosene-barrel; so 
a little later the floor was discovered a sea of oil 
and four or five gallons were wasted. 

He had to be punished then. Mamma set him 
on a high chair and said, “Naughty! naughty!’ 
Johnno’s lip turned over piteously, and he 
eried so that grandpa took him up and comfort- 
ed him with ‘‘tookie.”’ 

“Almost time for his nap,” said grandpa, 
soothingly. 

But before he got into his crib he had taken 
the stove-blacking to clean the white paint with, 
and had powdered the cat all over with his own 
vivlet-scented puff. 

“It’s of no use; I cannot have him about with 
me when I am busy,” said mamma, “Some 
one must keep him in the nursery.” 

Some one could not well be spared when all 
the family were engaged in the pickling, pre- 
serving and canning operations that every au- 
tumn brings. So Johnno helped, too, when his 
nap was done. 

First he climbed to the table, and then four 
tumblers of new grape jelly were riding across 
the kitchen in his little cart, and the fifth was in 
his hand, smearing dress and face with the 
sweet compound. 

Mamma rescued the jelly, and grandpa res- 
cued Johnno, and carried him into the garden 
to help pick the tomatoes which were to be 
canned. Red, and ripe, and handsome they 
were, and baby-boy rejoiced over them, patting 
their smooth round sides and saying,— 

“Pretty, pretty!” 

“He shall be a little man and carry two in to 
mamma,” said grandpa. 

So away toddled Johnno, a tomato in each 
hand, Only he did not give them to mamma. 
That evening, after tea, as mamma sang the 
sleepy song to her pet, papa put on his boots to 
go to the post-office. He took them off very 
suddenly, for he had stamped into something 
soft and damp. 
That was what Johnno did with the tomatoes. 
Dropped them into papa’s boots, as a nice, safe 
place for the pretty balls he admired so much! 
Isn’t he a funny little Johnno? Do you think 
lam “pretending” about him? If you like and 
will write to me, I will send you his picture; or, 
perhaps you would rather I sent you Johnno 
himself. To tell the truth, we do not exactly 
know what to do with him, and perhaps you can 
help us, For if he doesall these things while 
he is a baby-boy, what will he do when he is ad- 
vanced to jacket and trowsers? Cc. A. a. 
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For the Companion. 

A FAIRY-GARDEN. 

Bob had been trying to make a checker-board, 
and had given it up, because the squares did not 
come right. 
He left the board lying around, and it was in 
everybody’s way, till Kitty, coming in from a 
walk in the woods, seized upon it and said it 
was just what she wanted for a fairy-garden. 
She had her apron full of acorn cups, and pret- 
ty mosses, gathered in her ramble, and the 
thought very naturally struck her to make little 
flower-pots of them, and then came the idea of 
little flower-beds. 
“You may have the board, and welcome,” 
said Bob, strolling off. 
“Aunt Maria, where’s that tin cup with glue 
in it?” asked Kitty, as she laid her treasures on 
the table. 
The glue-cup was found and set upon the 
stove, and Kitty began to mark out her flower- 
beds on the board. 
When the glue was melted, she took the 
acorn-cups, one at a time, dipped the flat side of 
each ever so little into the glue, set them on the 
board according to her plan, and there they 
stuck fast, all ready to become flower-beds. 
In the centre was a round bed, and others of 
various shapes filled out the space, very much as 
Kitty’s mamma’s flower-garden at home was 
laid out. This is the way it looked when the 
acorn-cups were first fastened down. 
Then all over the paths she spread some thin 


looked quite as you might 
gravel walks would. 
the cups too, it did no harm. 


and colors, 
cup-moss, you have all seen it, a gray, dry kind | 
of moss, full of tiny searlet eups just big enough 
to hold a dew-drop apiece. 





If a little sand fell into | 
Next came the pretty mosses of different kinds 
There was some of that beautiful 
This Kitty planted 
firmly in the round centre bed, and piled it up | 


whole thing. 
| 
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Then in beds 1, 2, 3, 4, she planted a rich-col- 
ored moss, shading from green at the bottom 
to a maroon-red at the top. This looked like 
masses of fairy foliage plants or coleas. 

Beds 5, 6, 7, 8, were bordered with a close, 
dark-green moss, to look like old-fashioned box- 
borders, and then were filled up with a very | 
light green moss for contrast. | 
Kitty’s eyes grew very bright over her work, | 
and her cheeks were flushed, she had become so 
interested in it. 

“Now, mamma, how can I finish off the edge 
of the garden?” she asked. | 
Mamma suggested a fence of pine cones, and 
that answered very well, only it required an- 
other trip to the woods to get them, so the fairy- | 
garden was not finished till the next day. 

Kitty left a little open gateway in the fence, 
and made two small steps of pine sticks which 
she glued to the side of the board, and sanded 
them over to look like stone steps. 




















It was a very pretty garden for dolls not more 
than two inches high to walk in, and I don’t 
doubt the faries would have liked it, too, if they 
had seen it. 

Kitty watered the moss every day or two, 
using her doll’s tea-kettle for a sprinkler, and 
so the beds kept fresh and luxuriant all the 
time. 

With such care’ the fairy-garden lasted all 
through the winter and gave its little mistress a 
world of pleasure. Mary L. B. BRANCH. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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LETTER FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
Forty-five buried animals. 

FRIEND LEO,—You expect me to do great things 
in the way of writing numerous letters to attentive 
readers, from this wild table land, and wilder re- 
gions around. 
We came last evening, but as so frequently the 
exuberant growth which a moist climate promotes, 











made it impossible to ride erect on horseback, we 





glue-water with a brush, and then scattered 





had shaken hands, made a bow, told his name, 


sand upon them with a free hand, till they 





were delayed for a time. 
' | could be a real auchorite here; one catches a | 


| sun-flower 


imagine a fairy’s kindred spirit from the wilderness, a joy akin to 
that of the hermits of old. 
person to endure the disappointment 
| along life’s journey, than to hide where furze, 
bramble and bush are a barrier to the outer world, 

But, Leo, pardon my moralizing, you do not care 
for such “lingo” at all; I donot know whether mine 
has offended you—but you are too far away to 
trounce me for it. 


Perhaps it is best for a 
id rebut 





I send you a few seeds of a kind of oxalis which 


grows here. It will be bad germinating them be- 
fere spring; yet I germinated many more delicate 
7 Sage: than these along last winter. 
pretty high, for it was to be the ornament of the | the flowers have, when opened up, anthers slightly 
| different from our garden kinds. 

The nights are almost cold enough to freeze, but 
| Jack Frost has not molested us yet, though the 
| chilliness does not abate. 


You will notice that 


Mr. Hogan, an artist, (and he seems to be a versi- 


| tier, also,) has cast his lot here with us, and some of 
2) | the company have got terribly vexed at him; they 
| say “his gab is only silly,” though some of his jokes 
| make the welkin ring, and he seems able to keep it 
/ up. 


He is not a pirate-looking fellow, nor yet femi- 


{nine and cowardly, but he excels, it dees seem, in 
| kind deeds. 


This is a famous epistle, isn’tit? How artistic at 


; @mountain description I am! Now will I, on the 
| next oceasion, follow ease less and labor more. 


ELGIF BELL. 
2. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS, 
(Express each hieroglyphic exactly in the fewest words, 


then transpose your definition into one word synonymous 
with the delinition given.) 


A natural phenomenon in progress. 





Fruit bearing plants. J.P. B. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE, 


I hear my first whene’er my steps 
Stray down a certain lane; . 

My cheery greeting scarce is given 
Ere she greets back again. 

An old-time friend imprisoned long,— 
(Until within a year,) 

My second shows its face again,— 
You'll find it far and near. 


My third looks down on valleys deep 
Where limpid rivers lie 

Whose springs are in its bosom hid, 
Or sparkle ’neath your eye. 

My fourth—ah! how can I describe 
Words of such simple spell? 

You’ll find it only here and there 
And more I may not tell. 


4. 
REBUS. 


URSULA, 





A sign painted over a livery stable. 
Fri Fincnes Hi. 


5. 
A FEW ERRANDS. 
‘Fill the blanks with the names of English Authors.) 


I took my ——— and harried out: 
My came capering about; 
it seemed to feel, 
Although the air was keen as 
My more painful grew, 

But still I saw my projects through. 
I got a key to fit this 
L looked well o’er the 
I heard the 

















’ 
’ 





s stock; 

loudly ring, 

And from the village, did bring; 
While she the ——— turns, 

We'll match the fire; how well it ——! 

i. HW. D. 

















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Animal, lamina. Tressed, dessert. Elide, Edile, 
Suez, zeus, Lager, regal. Soled, Delos. Drawer, 
reward. ; 

2. Hold the numbers before a mirror and you can 
read the Latin adage: Sic transit gloria mundi— 
“Thus passes the glory of the world.” 

3. Stove, sofa, piano, chairs, organ, table, crib, 
bed, glass. 

4. “Keystone State.”’ . : 

5. Horse-shoe-geranium; prim-rose; china-pink , 
morning-glory; ladies-delight; holly-hock ; fly-irap; 

(flour); four-o-clock; miock-orange; 
sweet-William; candy-tuft, : 
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THE FIRST OCEAN STEAMER, 

It is generally supposed that the Sirius, which 
reached New York from England in the year 1838, 
was the first steamer to cross the Atlantic. But the 
honor belongs to an American steamer and an 
American crew, twenty years before. 

The Sarannah, launched in New York, Aug. 22, 
1818, made first a voyage to Savannah and Charles- 
ton, and afterwards crossed to Liverpool. She was 
commanded by Capt. Moses Rogers, ef New London, 
Conn, The voyage was a long one, from May 22, 
1819, to June 18th, and the little craft could carry 
only seventy-five tons of coal and twenty-five cords 
of wood. She was rigged with sails, and the paddle- 
wheels could be taken on deck in rough weather. 

Off the southern coast of Ireland, she was thought 
to be a ship on fire, and an English admiral dis- 
patched boats to her relief. Great numbers of vis- 
itors of high rank came to visit the Savannah, and 
she afterwards attraeted great attention at St. Pe- 
tersburg, to which port she sailed after leaving 
Liverpool. 


ssipeeininsinne 
GLASS STOPPERS, 


To take out a glass stopper from a bottle is cften 
troublesome. Those who have been perplexed by 
the obstinacy of the little stopper may be grateful 
for the following hints condensed from the Drug- 
gist Circular: 


When only water has been in the bottle, apply 
heat to the neck of the bottle. Trim the wick of a 
spirit lamp so as to give a flame the size of the neck 
ofthe vial. Hold the neck of the bottle in the flame, 
and turn rapidly. From time to time, take the vial 
out ot the fire and try the stopper. If it holds fast, 
heat the bottle again, without loss of time, until the 
stopper comes out. When the bottle contains other 
liquids than water, it is necessary, before applying 
heat, to dissolve out any substance that may have 
dried between the stopper and the neck of the bot- 
tle. To effect this, the bottle is inverted in a vessel 
containing the appropriate solvent, that is, water 
for sugary liquids or other soluble substances, alco- 
hol for resinous bodies, etc. After six or eight 
hours, the stopper is frequently found unloosened 
without the use of other means. 

The heat is applied as rapidly as possible, because 
it is important that the neck of the bottle should be- 
come warmed, and thereby dilated, before the stop- 
per has time to expand also. It is impossible toopen 
the bottle at all without breaking it when it contains 
or has contained alkalies, their carbonates, etc., 
which completely solder the glass together. Alco- 
holic and ethereal liquids require the exercise of the 
utmoat caution to avoid accidents. 


——— 
FILIAL RESPECT, 

It is amusing to note the reasons whereby some 

people seek to excuse their ignorance. But it is not 


often that a man hides his bad spelling under a plea 
of filial respect: 


The other day one of the clerks in a Front Street 
store found the porter jammed among the boxes 
down the cellar, with pen, ink and paper before him, 

“Writing a letter, eh?” queried the clerk. 

“Yes, writing to the old man in Buffalo.” 

He handed up the half-written letter for inspec- 
tion, and presently the clerk remarked,— 

“I see you apell jug ‘g-u-g:’ that isn’t right.” 

“Of course not,” replied the porter; “but you see 
Tam writing to the old man, and he always spells it 
that way. If I put another ‘g’ to it he would think 
I was putting on style over him, and forgetting that 
1 was his son. He's good-hearted, and I don’t want 
to hurt his feelings.” 

The letter went off with only one “g’’ at the end 
ot “gug.""—Philadelphia World. 

~ - 
SITTING FOR A PHOTOGRAPH. 

A photographer gives the following directions to 
his customers: 

When a lady sitting for a picture would compose 
her mouth to a bland and serene character, she 
should, just upon entering the room, say “Bosom,” 


and keep the expression into which the mouth sub- 
sides until the desired effect in the camera is evi- 





dent. If, on the other hand, she wishes to assume a 
distinguished and somewhat noble bearing, not sug- 
gestive of sweetness, she should say “Brush,” the 
result of which is infallible. If she wishes to make 
her mouth look small, she must say “Flip;” but if 
the mouth be already too small and needs enlarging, 
she must say “Cabbage.”’ If she wishes to look 
mournful, she must say “Kerchunk;” if resigned, 
she must forcibly ejaculate *S’cat!” 


A FORGETFUL MAN, 


The following illustration of the forgetfulness of 
some men is amusing: 


“I say, cap’n,” said a little-eyed man, as he land- 
ed from the steamer at Natchez, “I say, cap’n, this 
"ere ain’t all.” 

“That’s all the luggage you brought on board, 
sir,”’ replied the captain, 

“Well, see now, it’s according to list,—four boxes, 
two chests, two ban’-boxes, a portmantu, two hams 
(one part cut), three ropes inyuns, and a teakettle; 
but I’m dubersome. I feel there’s something short, 
though l’ve counted ’em nine times, and never took 
my eyes off ’em while oun board. There’s something 
not right somehow.”’ 

“Well, stranger, the time’s up; there’s all I know 
of, so bring up your wife and five chikiren out of the 
cabin, and we’re off.’”’ 

“Them’s um, them’s um! I knowed I forgot 
something.” 

—— - 


THE MISSING PLANET, 


While making a purchase at a fruit stand on Wil- 
linm Street lately, a stranger remarked to the good 
old woman in charge: 

“Well, they say the planet Vulcan is lost.” 

“Dear, dear me, but that is tuo bad! and winter, 
too,” she sighed. 

“They are looking for it yet, aud perhaps it may 
be discovered,’’ continued the man. 

“T hope so! I hope so!” she replied. “I know if 
I find it Pl try and hunt up the owner, no matter 
whether there is a reward offered or not.” 

He purchased two more apples and then re- 
marked: 

“You seem to be well posted on astronomy.” 

“I do hope I am, sir; though sometimes when I 
get to seven times nine orto nine times six, I feel 
that I didn’t have the chance for education some 
folks have, Thanks, sir; a good day.”—New York 
Paper. 

FRENCH PRAYERS. 

The following humorous anecdote illustrates the 
extent to which national prejudice will sometimes 
force its slaves: 





During the long war between Great Britain and 
France two old ladies in Stranmaer, Scotland, were 
going to the kirk; the one said to the other, “Was 
it nota wonderful thing that the British were aye 
victorious ower the French in the battle?” 

“Not a bit,” said the other old lady; “dinna ye 
ken the Breetish aye say their prayers before gaen 
into battle ?”’ 

The other replied, “But canni the French say 
their prayers as weel?” 

The reply was most characteristic,—“Hoot, jub- 
bering bodies, who could understand them?” 


a 
FOUL AND FOWL. 


We find in the Journal of Chemistry this foul tale 
of a fowl’s tail: is 


Ata poultry show in the south of Scotland, one of 
the judges, anxious to do justice to the competition, 
was very minute in his inspection of the fowls. The 
fine plumage of one of the birds attracted his atten- 
tion, and he particularly admired the tail. In look- 
ing at this elegant appendage, and pointing out its 
merits, he handled it rather roughly, when, to his 
consternation, it came away in his hand. The. tail 
had been gummed on to the bird. 


a 
A COOL MINISTER, 


The late Rev. Mr. Black, of Brechin, was one 
evening after dark attacked on the road near the 
Dens o’ Leuchland by a footpad, who seized his 
horse’s bridle, and sternly demanded his money. 
The minister, recovering a little from his surprise, 
recognized in the person a townsman of his own, 
and coolly addressed him in his homely way. “Ay, 
ay, John, what time took ye to this trade, man?” 
The villain immediately disappeared. 





AMERICAN MANNERS, 


The Grand Duke Alexis has been struck by the 
simplicity of American manners, He went to the 
theatre the other evening, previously engaging a 
negro hackman to take himself and suite to the 
wharf. On reaching the street at the conclusion of 
the entertainment he was approached by the darkey, 
who said, “Is you de Juke?” On being answered 
in the affirmative, the sable Jehu remarked, “Well, 
sir, de carriage is waitin’.” 


—_—— —@ 


A cuTE Yankee says he thinks that, instead of 
giving credit to whom it is due, the cash had better 
be paid. 


Schoolmaster—What is the meaning of equinox? 
Pupil (who knows something of Latin derivations)}— 
Please, sir, its Latin for nightmare. 


Ir was a little three-year-old who, when a carpen- 
ter had been called in to ease the doors, ran into an 
adjoining room to tell her mother that he was “‘tak- 
ing the skin off the doors.”’ 


“THEY must have a very feeble constitution in 
Congress,”’ said Mrs. Partington, “if they haven’t 
rh power enough among ’em to count a few votes. 
Why, Isanc would do it in five minutes by simple 
admonition.” 


“So there’s another rupture of Mount Vociferous,” 
said Mrs. Partington,as she put down the paper and 
= up her specs; “the paper tells us about the 
burning lather running down the mountain, but it 
don’t tell how it got on fire.” 


IT was a German orator, who, warming with his 
subject, exclaimed “There is no man, woman, or 
child in the house who has arrived at the age of fifty 
years, but what has felt the truth thundering through 
their mind for centuries.” 


A TEACHER, wishing to explain to a little girl the 
manner in which a lobster casts its shell when it has 
outgrown it, said, “What do you do when you have 
outgrown your clothes? You throw them aside, 
don’t you?” “Oh, no!” replied the little one; ‘“‘we 
let out the tucks.” 


CLOUD BANNEKS UF THE ALPS. 

Among the most exquisite scenes which delight the eye 
of the European traveller are those wonderful rose-col- 
ored cloud-banners, floating from the Alpine cliffs. But 
it is only in the sunlight that Nature hangs out these beau- 
tiful tokens. So it is only in the glow of health—the sun- 
light of our inner being—that nature reveals those physi- 
eal cloud-bamners, the “rosy cheek” and “cherry lip,” to 
praise which every poet of the earth has invoked the 
Muse to aid him. But they are as rare as the cynical 
Hood conceived Christian charity to be. Woman, eager 
to retain this charm, resorts to French art and rouge. 
The effect is similar to that which would be produced by 
substituting auctioneers’ flags for the delicate glowing 
cloud-banners of the Alps. If woman would aid Nature 
instead of adopting art, would seek health instead of 
vainly trying to mask disease, she would not only win the 
greatest charm of womanhood—health—but she would 
avert much misery both from herself and others. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has received the highest 
praise from thousands of pale, delicate, suffering women. 
One bottle often affords more relief than months of treat- 
ment by caustics and other medicines. It is harmless in 
any condition of the system, and its use often renders the 
modest invalid exempt from that most trying of ordeals— 
a personal consultation with a physician. It is the duty 
of every woman to become familiar with the causes and 
symptoms of the many diseases to which her peculiar or- 
ganization renders her liable, and also to learn the proper 
means of preventing these maladies. The People’s Medi- 
eal Adviser contains an extensive treatise upon “Woman 
and her Diseases.’”’ The Author also advises courses of 
domestic treatment, which will often render the services 
of a physician unnecessary. Every woman should read 
it. Acopy of the Adviser can be obtained by addressing 
the Author, Dr. R. V. Pierce, at Buffalo, N. Y. Price 
$1 50 (postage prepaid). Favorite Prescription is sold by 
druggists. Com 





Buy Smith’s Fret Work Drill. See adv. 

Smith’s Fret Work Drill saves money. 

Buy the Fret Work Drill and save patience. 
Smith’s Fret Work Drill does nice work. | 
Smith’s Fret Work Drill is “periectly splendid.’ 
A REAL Sea Moss Wreath, sent toany address for 25¢, 
ZA and with s shells interspersed, 50c. Address Mary 
E, STErHENS, Santa Maria P. O., Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 


A Beautiful Bookmarks with your name in gold 
for 10 cts. and stamp. C. D. PAGE, Milford, Conn. 


(*LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 
YHE new patent Sewing Machine Scissors, (always 
open and ready), 30 cents by mail, with Catalogue of 

other novelties. RICHARDS & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
and steady work for one or 


GOO D PA Y two enterprising men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


$ ONE DOLLAR. $§$ 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1877, 


And Spooner’s special collection, 30 varieties choice 
Flower Seeds, or 25 Varieties selected Vegeta- 
ble Seeds, mailed to any address on receipt of $1; or 
the guide free to applicants. 

M. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 






































M. FE 
COLGATE & CO0.’'S 
a 
he tender and delicate odor_of 
Violet | 7 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshing 
hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 
able. Soldinhalf-pint bottles by alldruggists. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing canses without leaving 
GRAEFENBERG MAI C 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
vegetable. Sold by all Drnggists. Send for Almanac. — 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 
SEND 400 nicely assorted decalcomanie; 
100 large assorted decaleomanie ; 
2 lovely surprise bouquets; FOR 
4 sheets scrap-book pictures; 
CEN 3—9x1 mounted chromos; 
TS. 32 page catalogue, free with order. $1. 
LueBKER & Hutcuiys, Chicago, Ill. 
solete and rare, warranted genuine, with 3 nos, of 
the Western Philatelist, post-free, 25e. A splendid 
Stamps and Album, post-tree, 50e. J. BLIFELD, Box 
384, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ET SOAP. 
Unrivalled f 1. 
let and the bath. No 
rtificial and decep- 
common and deleter- 
ious ingredients. Af. 


reshly-gathered violets is exhaled 
aromaclings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water 
the system in an unhealthy condition. “i 
ISHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
1 
“For either of the following: 5 
75 splendid gem chromos, 
5—6x8 mounted chromos; 
115 FOREIGN STAMPS, all diferent, many ob- 
. 
Stamp Album, to hold 3,000 stamps, only 30e, The 115 
9 
BABBITT’S TOIL 
= ‘or the to! 
tive odors to cover 
ter years of scientific 


bitt’s Best Soap Las 
perfected and now 
. offers to the public 
The Finest Totlet Soap in the World. 
nly the purest vegetadle otls used in tts man ure. 

Fer Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in Christ. 
2ndom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
‘oany address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address BB, T. Babbitt, New Work City. 
S@For Sale by all Druggists..ce 





SEN For either of the following: 
400 nicely assorted Decaleomanie; 





4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 
9 75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 
5 6x8 Card Chromos; 
CTs 60 Visiting Cards, neatly printed. 
es A.W. Locke, 75 Madison St., Chicago, Il. ALL 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


KID tet CIN 


itive remedy for Dropsy and all diseases of 

idneys, Bladder and Urinar 
Hunt's Kemedy is purely veg 

xp y for the above diseases. 

¢ thousands. ae bottle warranted. Send to W. 

E. Clarke, Providence, R.I., for illustrated pamphlet. 


If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 


- RARE AND FANCY WOODS — 
FOR AMATEURS. 


An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3¢ stamp for latest catalogue and price 








list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


A Good Handwriting without a Teache;. 
What Home Practice will Do. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


We give below a few more specimens recently recejyay 
from those using the CoMPENDIUM—all we have room; 
in this column. : 

All the so-called Compendiums now before the pub) 
imitations of this, and ail the “writing-schools” in the 
land together, cannot show such improvement. Every Boy 
and Girl, and young Man and Woman should acquis 
a good, easy handwriting. With proper instruction j 
youth it is not at all difficult to do so, but in later years 
it is all but impossible. ' 


Pror. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—\n compliance with your request I send yoy 
my opinion of the ComMPENDIUM. It isin my opinion the 
best work ever published for imparting a correct han¢d- 
writing. Although I have not practiced as much as [ 
ought, you will see that I have already made consider. 
able improvement. No. 1 is the best I could do before ys. 
ing the COMPENDIUM, and No. 2 is my signature now. 

fours truly, C. S. FLEMING, 

Holly Springs, (no State given, but we presume Miss), 

No. 1. 


No. 2. 


(A Ping 


Pror. GASKELL, 
Dear Sir,—By your request as published in the Com- 
panion,1 send the enclosed autographs. I owe my im 

provement to your COMPENDIUM. 
Yours truly, 








J. B. Horser, 
La Grand, Union Co.. Oregon. 


Former style: 


Std Sern 


Present style: 





Mr. Georce A, GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—1 send in this registered $3 for more Cox. 
PENDIUMS atagent’s rates. [like your COMPENDILM very 
much, and the longer | use it the more Liike it. You will 
find enclosed a sample of my writing before and after 
practicing from it. I would not take five dollars for mine 
if another couldn’t be had. Am sixteen years old and 
write with my left hand. G. B. Ocsgrry, 
Albany, Whiteside Co., lll. 
Former style: 


3 Pa re 
OL fe (7D 
( fg (fC, p hon 
: UY Aged ett 
well oy, LL Lb, = 
v4 
Present style: 





Pror. G. A. GASKELL. 
Dear Sir,—Enclosed I send you my signatm 
using the COMPENDIUM and since. I think Ih 
great improvement, but don’t claiin to be * 
Yours faithfully, 








xcelsior” 
W. A. Ber 
Callensburg, Pa. 





Former style: 


UA Gr 


Present style: 






{ 
4Aj/ 
CALE; 


Pror. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed please find samples of my writing, 
one written Au. lth, before using the COMPENDIUM. the 
other to-day. [think everybody ought to have one and I 
shall try and sell all I can. What do‘you think of my 
writing for a boy of fourteen? I also enclose cash tor 
two more COMPENDIUMs, and agency for Charlotte. 

Please address Fraxk J. Porr, 
West Charlotte, Vt. 
Former style: 


PE 
ay fist 


Present style: 


Caw , 


OVER FORTY THOUSAND 


young people in all parts of the country are now using 
the CoMPENDIUM, and the samples above given are ne 
better than thousands of others can do. We guarantee a 
good handwriting to all who will faithfully follow the in- 
structions; everything is plainand easily understood. In 
this day every young person must havea good handwrit- 
ing, and it rests with them to decide whether to learn at 
home from the ComPENDIUM at small cost or to try some 
other method. 

THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 
consists of four parts, via.: 1. Copy-Siirs; 2. ORNAMES- 
TAL SHEET; 3. BooK oF Instructions: 4. Case. It's 
sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 

Price, ONE DOLLAR. 
Registered letters and money-orders at our risk. 

Address 

PROF. G. A. GASKELL. 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
P.S. If you do not receive the Compendium within es 
days at the farthest, please write again, and we will loo! 


into the matter. Be sure to give your name and address 
plainly written and don’t omit the State. 
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